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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his interview on “ NATURE FAKIRS” atiacks the story 
“On the Night Trail” (of the lynx and the wolves) in Professor Charles 
G. D. Roberts’s new book of Nature and Animal Life 


THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES 


62 illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull, 4 in,full color, $2.00 


IS THE PRESIDENT INFALLIBLE? READ THE STORY AND FUDGE FOR YOURSELF 





OTHER BOOKS OF VARIED INTEREST FOR SUMMER READING 
Tenants of the Trees SS, ae Eee eee 


‘** Delightful stories of birds and small woodland animals Boston Transcript 





23 illustrations—4 in full color—by Louis Rhead. $1.50 


The Lady of the Blue Motor  saiin' at “the their Wane” Gea 


** For dash and diversion it has no equal.''—-Brooklyn Eagle 


Frontispiece in colors by Frohn. $1.50 


The Flying Cloud MR. MORLEY ROBERTS 


ete 


” The Sea painted as only Joseph Conrad or Morley Roberts can.’ Fe Times. 


Portrait frontispiece in photogravure. $1.50 


The Chronicles of Martin Hewit MR. ARTHUR MORRISON 


author « The Red Triangle, ete 


‘* Appeal strongly to all lovers of goud detective fiction.’’—-N. Y. Sun. 


With 6 drawings by Kirkpatrick. $1.50 


Prisoners of Fortune MR.RUEL PERLEY SMITH 


‘* The atmosphere of Old New England in brilliant contrast with pirate adventure Louisville Courter-Journal 


Frontispiece in colors by Merrill. $1.50 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


THE AUTOMOBILIST ABROAD 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


Author of ‘‘ Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine,"’ et: 





With very many illustrations (4 in full color) and minor decorations, by Blanche McManus. 
Large octavo, boxed, net, $3.00. Postage extra 


A record of hundreds of miles of motoring thru Europe and England. Aside from its From 
charm asa travel book it will be found an invaluable adjunct to the tourist on account of 


, 
the practical information it contains. Page g 
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Sercnitional. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


UNDENOMINATIONAL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1907-8 Now Ready 


MR. SARGENT’S 
Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours tn alternate years 
ith vear Round the World, sailing Oct. Ist, 
&S months Studies correlated with countries visit- 
ed Efficient preparation for college examinations. 
Three instructors Prospectus PORTER E. SAR 
GENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earneat 
hoya. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Young 
boys in separate building. Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy ,. 


Thorongh preparation for admission to university, 

r fessk mal. or business life The Rt. Rev. A. H. 

Vinton, D.D —_ D., Springfield, Visitor. For tn- 
rmation 


f ad 
JOSEPH aL DEN SHAW, A.M., 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL, Morristown, N. J. 
College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 
Small classes Individual attention. Gymnasium, 
quarter-mile track, athletic fields, and tennis courts. 
Fspectally healthful location, anbour from New York. 
Chas. Scribner, Pres. of Trustees. F.C. Woodman, Headmaster. 


AN SCHOOL 





Worcester, Mass.” 
stablished In 1856 


Headmaster. 








MASSAQHUSETTS, Boston, 


B' ISTON UNIVERSITY Law 
New features. Address the Dean 
\ 


1. M. BiarLow 


Si h c vol, 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCIES. 


Proprietors. 


FISK TEACHERS 


FEvererr 0. Fisk & Co., 


HE 


4 Ashburton P1.. Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
208 Mich. Ave.,Chicago 1200 Willlame Av., Portland 
105 Cooper Bid., Denver 238 Doucl’s Bld.,LosAngeles 
+18 Rook'ry BIk., Spokane 415 Studio Bid... Berkeley 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records 

Send for Cirenlar and Application Form 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, 





N. Y. 

















; s per year tn advance, poatpatd, tn . *a: 
Dee ee ateten me Mathn: to tan. | =Aucational Opportunities. 
; s*% nd t foreign countries compriaed in — . 
the Postal Union £4.00 QUEEN'S “UNIVERSITY. Kingston, Canada, 
rhe date when the aubacription expires fa on the A Dean and Professor of Education ts required. 
fy ae the change of which Salary $2,500 
- Also an Assistant in the Department of English 
subsequent date becomea a receipt for a remit- | ~i.ey $1200. One qualified to teach elocution and 
ther rere t ta aent unless requeated volee culture preferred 
* the vrlak of the aubacriber, unless Applications, with thirty coples of testimonials, 
* i letter by check, erpreas a sent to the Registrar not later than 
fer payable to “‘Publiaher of Tune 34, 1907 
When i t address ta deatred, both the ‘| JOHNS HOPKINS AND UN/- 
, s on ; sen whould be given versity of Virginia graduate (Ph.D. of J 
peepee “s y York if. U., "99) desires a professorship in chemistry or 
Address THE 1TION, Row 794, New ¥o waition in Chemical Works Eleven years of 
Iw n O ‘ 10 Veacy Btreet varied experience, including four years tn collegt 
| ate teaching Address, CHEMIST, Box 202, Char 
lottesville, Virginia 
VW EDITION, FROM NEW PLATES 
| 


Memoirs of 


Arthur Hamilton 
By A. C. BENSON 


* The plea which it makes for the 
things of the spirit is couched 
very beautifully and there are pass- 
ages which rise to genaine heights.” 

Prowt 


lence Jour nal. 
5 net. 


New York. 


Gilt top. $1.2 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, 














WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


1 A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications 
mpetent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books 

All of thia means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


8. CO 








Ready June Ws 


WAYEESES 
The White Wolf 





A reprint of that portion of 
Northern Trails which has 
aroused the most discussion. 

If you are interested in the 
philosophy of the author read 

rier Patch Philosophy. 
His other books are A Little 
Brother to the Bear, 
Northern Trails, School 
of the Woods, Follow- 
ing the Deer, Beasts of 
the Field, and Fowls of 
the Air. 


GINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 











Vol. IT. Now Ready 


LIFE OF GOETHE 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY 


olumes. Illustrated. 
Each $3.50 net 
Just Published 


Vol. Il. From the Italian Journey to 
the Wars of Liberation. 1788-1815. 





To beinzwv Svo. 


Previously Issued: 
Vol. 1. From Birth to the Return from 
Italy. 

In Press: 


Vol. Il. From the Congress of Vienna 
to the Poet's Death, 1815-1832. 





‘*Bielschowsky’'s life deserves a place 
with Boswell’s and Lockhart’s and the 
other great biographies.” 


—New York Globe. 


‘The definitive Goethe biography.’ 
—The Dial. 


a7 & 29 West 
a3d St., N.Y. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 














Books, Etc., at Auction. 


Anderson “Auction Co., 


> 


Successor to Bangs & Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1833) 
S West 20th Street, New York. 


JUNE 17 AND 18. 

Books and Autographs 
Lincolniana, American Indians, and interesting 
Autographs 

JUNE 19. ° 
Portraits and Books 


JUNE 20. 


Engravings and Etchings 
By Appian, Lalanne, Ch. Jacque, Original Steel 
and Copper Plates, Print Cabinet, 
and Print Cases. 
JUNE 21. 
Books, Music and American 
Portraits 


Catalogues on application. 


Bids Executed Without Charge 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


issues fourteen journals, each a standard in its feld and containing contributions from the highest auth 
this and other countries. They are especially adapted to public and college libraries, and a large nu 
the important institutions of the country have included them in their periodical lists brat 


! 


terested are invited to write for full information and sample copies 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Edited by ERNEST DE WITT BURTON. Published vit trat t price, $2.00 a 


single copies, 25 cents; foreign postage, 68 cent 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Education of the Uni ity of Chica P i thly, exc 
and August. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies ts; fo post 0 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
Edited by the Faculty of the Elementary School of the University of Chica Published nt KC 
August, with illustrations Subscription price, $1.50 a year pies, 2) 
THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 
Edited by JOHN M. COULTER and CHARLES R. BARNES Published ont 
price, $5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 54 cent 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by ALBION W. SMALL. Published bimonthly Su iptior $7.00 a ingl b« 


elgn postage, 43 cents 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by THOMAS C. CHAMBERLIN. Published semi-quarterly, with 3 tratio ibscription , 3.00 a 


year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 5’ cents 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by GEORGE E. HALE and EDWIN B. FROST Published 1 thly, except in Februa in \ 
illustrations. Subscription price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 87 cent 

THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Economy of the University of Chi o Published monthly, « pt in A ta 
September. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 50 cent 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago Published quarter Subscription price, $3.00 a 


single copies, $1 00; foreign postage, 41 cent 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES ANI LITER 
ATURES 
Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. Published quarterly. Subscription price, $40.0 a y« in 


foreign postage, 26 cents 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Edited by PHILIP S. ALLEN, FREDERIC I. CARPENTER, and JEFFERSON B. FLETCHEI Publi 


quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign postage, 41 cent 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Edited by ARTHUR FAIRBANKS and GORDON J. LAING. Published monthly, except in July, A , t 


ber, and October. Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25 cents; foreign postage ae 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
Edited by EDWARD CAPPS. Published quarterly Subscription price, $2.50 a ngl pies, 7 ents; forei 


postage, 25 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 
Edited by the Recorder of the University of Chicago Published quarter! ription price, $1.00 a year 
25 cents; foreign postage 25 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


NEW BOOKS ON SOCIAL OR POLITICAL MATTERS 


| Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University. 
rue and False Democracy 


** A strong, clear and eloquent statement of principles and ideals which need to be presented earnestly and persistently 


to the American people."’ “Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $7.10 


By Arthur Twining Hadley, President of Yale University. 
Standards of Public Morality 
Che Kennedy Lectures for 1906, the second issue in the American Social Progress Series edited by SAMUEL McCUNE 
LINDSAY Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


Professor Simon N. Patten’s sew wort, The New Basis of Civilization 


Already this work has made its impfession as an authoritative exposition of the basis on which all modern social work 


isto rest. An appropriate initial volume for the new American Social Progress Series. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


+ - 2 
The Statesman’s Year Book fr the Year 1907 
[he 44th annual publication of ‘* an ideal handbook of information on all points of politics, finances, trade, com- 
merce, industrial production, money and credit, religion, justice and crime, education, military organization; the book 
of reference, in short, of the entire civilization of each country.'’—The lnmdependent. 
Revised after oficial returns. Bound in red limp cloth, $3.00 


Professor John Commons’s Races and Immigrants in America 
[he dominant factor in the evolution of a national life in America is the conflict and assimilation of alien races. 
This book is astudy of the elements in this fundamental fact and of the way they work out in American political, 


legal, economic, ecclesiastical and moral problems. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $7.67 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s pungent criticism entitled 
Individual Training in Our Colleges 
Includes an Introduction by Dr. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, U. S. Commissioner of Education, who says: 
‘*The conviction has grown upon me that the author is moving toward a very real and far-reaching improvement in 
Cloth, 8vo, xxxi. + 475 pages, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.97 


our college life. *' 


IMPORTANT NEW MEDICAL BOOKS 
Dr. A. Ross Defendorf’s Clinical Psychiatry 


A thoroughly revised, enlarged, and very largely rewritten edition of the American abstract and adaptation of Kraepelin s 
Cloth, illustrated, 8vo0, $3.75 net 


** Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie." 
Professor Herter’s The Common Bacterial Infections of the Digestive 
Tract, and the Intoxications Arising from Them 


By C. A. HERTER, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics in Columbia University. 
Cloth, 8vo, x + 360 pages, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Arthur Heming’s novel of the north, Spirit Lake 


[he author knows his fur-hunting country as few can except the traders and Indians who move in the scenes of this 
interesting story. The illustrations are by the author and are uncommonly effective. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. John Oxenham’s sew novel | Mr. Jack London’s xew novel 
The Long Road Before Adam iilusirated in colors. 
‘*Without doubt the most effective novel of the season."’ “A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done 
and curiously fascinating.’’—The Outlook. Cloth, $1.50 





The Westminster. Cloth, $7.50 
Mr. Wm. Stearns Davis’s sew nv | Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto 
A Victor of Salamis Comedies 
Che Daily Chronicle, London, claims that this look en **Alike in matter and in manner this is a book of sin- 
titles Mr. Davis ‘‘to a place among novelists not far gular and engrossing interest.""—The Spectator, London. 
below the author of ‘ The Talisman.'*' Cloth, $7.50 Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Percy Mackaye’s sew poetic drama Sappho and Phaon 


Mr. Mackaye has just succeeded in proving that a highly poetic drama, such as his ‘‘ Jeanne d’ Arc,'’ may be also an 
acting suces Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Published ~"THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “58 Ave 


by 
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Senator Knox is a solemn as well as 
an able man, and he naturally takes his 
endorsement for the Presidency by the 
Pennsylvania Convention with great se- 
riousness. Any candidate having a 
comfortable nucleus of sixty-eight dele- 
gates to start with, might be excused 
for thinking that he had begun well 
But there is no sign that people the 
country over regard this Pennsyivania 
maneuvre as anything but a little di- 
version, or else a scheme for tying up 
the delegates from that State in a way 
to make them highly useful for trading 
purposes in the National Convention. 
This was long the fashion the 
Cameron dynasty, as later under Quay; 
and the Penrose machine is a good imi- 
Tradition and precedent are of 
great in politics, and two 
stacles of that sort confront Mr. Knox’s 
ambition. First, there is the rule, now 
amounting almost to a superstition, that 


NEW 


under 


tator. 


power ob 


no man can hope to go from the Senate 
to the White House. Garfield was eiect- 


ed President after he had been chosen 
Senator from Ohio, but he had never 
sat in the Senate. Is Knox to succeed 


where Clay and Webster and Blaine and 
Sherman failed? Still more formidable 
is the difficulty of a purely modern sort, 
Senator Knox has had a long career as 
and his candidacy 
troublesome 


a corporation lawyer; 
would to the 
question which President Roosevelt put 
in the case of Mr. Root. It was, in effect: 
“I think most highly of his abilities, and 
feel that he admirably fitted to be 
President; but think a 
corporation lawyer could be elected?” 


be exposed 


is 


do you really 


is to 


Secretary 
chambers 


It appears that Root 
extend to French of 
merce, in addition to German, the right 
to have their certification the value 
of exports to this country accepted, 
prima facie, by our appraisers. This 
coolly announced, if it were not a 
betrayal of one of the very citadels of 
protection. The Department of State 
talks lightly about the “antiquated 
methods” of our customs officials in tak 


com- 


of 


is 


as 


ing for granted that every importer is a 
perjurer; but if a system is to be given 
up simply because it is obsolete or bar 
barous, what safety would there be for 
protective prac 
foreigner’s 


most venerable 
The idea of taking a 
subject 


American 


our 
tices? 
repellent to 
mind, but 


he swears to the cost 


word on any is 


every patriotic to 
believe him when 


of the goods which he wants to sell us, 


and which we want to buy, is enough 
to bring Dingley from his grave, and 
cause the Protective Tar'ff League to 





| 


| 


tear out its hair by handfuls It is 
heartlessiy stated, in Secretary Root’s 
behalf, that any manutacturers in this 
country who question the validity of 
his order making it easier to import 
honestly, may take the matter into the 
courts Any such legal recourse. it is 
added, “will occasion no annovance to 


the Administration.” A Republican Ad 


ministration not annoyed by a_ suit 
Showing that it had been faithless to 
protection! Wanken auch die Berge? 


The proposed absorption of the Bos 
ton and Maine Railroad into the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford system 
as set forth by President Mellen in his 
letter to Gov. Guild of Massachusetts 
is interesting for several reasons. For 
one thing, the scrupulous y careful ex 


planation of the plan by the New Ha 
his of any 
purpose of stock inflation,and his pledge 
of the 
quired, 


ven's president, repudiation 


better service by line to be ac 


contrast very favorably with 


the course pursued in other and recent 
No less admirable, asa 


railway “deals.” 


model for public bodies to follow in 
their dealing with such matters, is the 
course which the Governor advises the 
Massachusetts Legislature to pursue—to 
see that Mr. Mellen’s offers are “crystal 
lized into law” before the merger is au 
thorized, because “this promise is con 
tingent on the life and health of a sin 
gle man, or at best of an existing board 
of directors.” If the Legislature is to 
give its assent, the advantage of such a 
policy, in comparison with the unfor 


tunately far more familiar legislative 
policy of “letting a deal go through" 
unrestrained, and then attacking the 
financial arrangements when they have 
already passed into fact, ought to be 
manifest. From the point of view of 
traffic facilities, little question is like 
ly to arise as to the advantage of the 
proposed combination. The Boston and 
Maine Ras never attairied the standing 
of an up-to-date railway; its stations, 


equipment, and train service are of a 


sort which belongs to a past generation 


It is also rather conspicuously true that 


the two railways are, from their geo 
| graphical situation, connecting, and not 
competing systems. The one serves the 
district north of Boston, as the other 
serves the district south of it. That the 
financial aspects of Mr. Mellen’s plan 
should be considerated with jealous 
scrutiny is, however, natural and prop 
er. The memory of the spectacular and 
ill.fated “absorption” of Boston and 
Maine and intermediate line b the 
Philadelphia and Reading in 1892, ha 
not vet entirely faded awa, the exam 
ple set by certain railway mergers out 
side of New England is even more fresh 
in the public mind, and the existing sit 


uation in the money markets is n¢ 
, Suc h as to command approval of a pol 
icy involving wholesale outpour of new 
| Securities All this explains why Mr 
Mellen so carefully sets forth that ne 
“stock-watering” is involved, and that 
; the plan proposed involves merely ex 
| change of new stock of the New Haven 





share for share, for such old Boston and 


Maine stock as is to be acquired 

Last week the Bureau of Agriculture 
gave out its estimate of the cotton 
crop; Monday of this weck it gave out 
its monthly estimate on grain. The cot 
ton estimate of 70% was more favora 
ble than that of private experts. but 
was, nevertheless, the lowest June fore 
cast in a genefation It attracted less 


serious attention however, because 


with the season late and cotton hardls 
planted, no accurate “condition” esti 
mate Was possible by any one With 
wheat, the case was different. The April 
estimate of 89.9 per cent. on the winter 
sowh crop was not unfavorable n May 
however, it was cut down to 82.9. and 
@n unusually large acreage was showt 
to have been abandoned. .The report of 
Monday allotted this same crop a con 
dition of 77.4. Spring-sown wheat. for 
which the Government made its fir 
estimate on Monday, showed up better 
in one respect and worse in another 
The condition was 88%: but the aers 
age planted to spring wheat, like that 
of winter wheat, had decreased on ac 
count of the bad weather something like 
a million and a half acres. The prob 
able total wheat harvest, on the basis of 
these June returns, is 100,000,000 bust 
els below the great harvest of last ve 
and considerably less, with two excep 
tions, than in any vear since the “agri 
cultural boom” began in 1898 Those 
exceptions, 1900 and 1904, are known 
as “short-crop years”; the troubles of 
the grain fields excited much financia 
uneasiness at the time. Yet it is rather 
an interesting fact that each of those 
| two shortages was followed by a pros 
perous vear in trade This event, of 
course, occurred in spite of the crop 
results, and not because of them But 
the fact that thus far in the season the 
outlook is for no greater damage to the 
crops than occurred in the years in 
question ought to allay uneasine 
Meantime, very much depends on tl 
weather between now %nd harvest 

It is evident the purpose of tl 
fence in the Haywood trial to weaker 
the foree of Harry Orchard imazir 
confession implicating the defendar 
howing the man to be capable of 
infamy. Its logic is that a man who cor 
fesses to murder, arsor heft, ? in 





treacher to his associates, and other 
would not stick at per 
drag 


whom he 


iry if by means of it he could 


down with him others against 


' 
ing economic 


Nation. 


‘The 


tyrannies, the desire to 
five freer course to the economic ego- 
each man.” But with its anti- 
individualistic conception of society, So- 
destroying the liberty 
to achieve. 


ism ot 


cialism ends by 


which it set out 


Madame Nordica’s 
an American 


proposal to found 


Bayreuth on the Hudson 


|} gives evidence of this country’s extraor- 


might bear a grudge Whether Moyer, 
Haywood, and Pettibone were implicat 
ed in the Steunenberg murder is the 
ve que on Which this trial is being 
held to answer The tactics used by 
Richardson and Darrow to discredit the | 
witne may be wise from the stand 
point of the criminal lawyer jut the 
revelatior of Orchard incredible base 
ness are ma ide by side with disclo- 
sures regarding his close relations to 
the inner cirele of the Western Feder 
ation of Mine Unionists generally 
have insisted on treating the defen 
dant in these Idaho prosecutions as 
martyrs for the cause of Labor. What 
their organization represented and coun 
tenanced is of wider real importance 
than the verdict upon a single murder 
The sympathy which Sherman Bell's 
acts and speeches won for the miners’ 
ide in 1904 has been quickly offset by 
the testimony at Boisé, even if it ac- 
complishes nothing more 
Individualism,” says M. Paul Gaul 
tier In the Revue Bleve, “is passing un 
mauvais quart dheure The anti-in- 
dividualistic theories have been rein- 


forced by the biologist The Darwinian 


theory. to be sure, with its ideas of the 


truggle for life and survival of the 
plies the 
individual Yet contem 
“the 
expense of its members 


attacked 


fittest, im paramount impor 


tance of the 
porary evolutionist ire exalting 
group” at the 
But this 


theory is vigorously 


by M. Gaultier He denies that there 
n analorv between societies and liv 

‘ inisn Society is not like a 

iu 0 in animal, with distinct and 
centrally directed functions. A cell can 
not pa from one organism to another 


nor belong to a plurality of organisms 


Yet member of one social group can 
bn transferred freely to another 
("} ch civil societies or families, can 
‘ ol of th members: and the 
while ceasing to be members 


till irvive. Such freedom and in 


endence are foreign to physiological 
eption And, in general, the theory 
rejudictal to liberty In the church, 
breed intolerance and suppresses 
free inquir ind independent thought 
! té t newlect the Interests of 
ndividual and subjects him to civil 

| i! tvranny Indeed, the motive 
hich en men to become Soctalists 
feat ) ‘ which they have In 
‘ Mer lo not beeome Socialists 
imartil t ite of what they may 
iy for altruistl but for egoistic rea 
} Like Nietzsecl that individual 
t par a llence, the Socialist has tin 
vy the unfolding and assertion of 

{ In the word of M. Pa’ante “The 
t of Socialism is individualism, the 


individual against exist 


otest of the 


| ference by 


tees, 


| important that there 


musical Such a 
could not have been considered 


dinary development. 
project 


even ten years ago: but now that New 


York seems willing to support two 
grand opera companies, Madame Nor- 
dica’s ambitious plan may be feasible, 
particularly if it is combined with a 


great music school, as is suggested. It 
is questionable, however, whether New 


York has not already music schools 
enough; if this part of the plan has 
really been decided on, it ought to be 


at least asked whether there could not 


be codéperation with one of the exist- 
ing institutions. Such a musical Wal- 
halla as Madame Nordica proposes 


would, of course, have to depend upon 
travel from all parts of the 
country, but as New York is becoming 
more and more of a summer resort, this 
another attraction, and 
might good many people from 
North, West, and South the op- 
portunity to hear opera, which they now 
inability to 


tourist 


would be but 
give a 
East, 
lack by reason of their 
reach the city during the winter months. 
Munich has summer music 
of great city 
financially and artistically, while in no 
this city 


found its 
festivals value to the 


wise injuring Bayreuth: and 


might have a similar experience. 


Before the Phi Beta Kappa at Cornell, 
Eliot discussed the difficult 
“Academic Freedom.” He 
himseif been president in 
fact as well as in name; but he defends 
rights of the college 
intrusions on the part 
of those in higher authority. Of special 
his remarks on the inter- 
“barbarous boards” of trus 
who “exercise an arbitrary power 
thinks that instruc- 
without express 
be re- 
only for mis- 
At certain universities the au 


President 
subject of 
has always 
vigorously the 
teacher against 


interest are 


of dismissal.” He 


hold office 
time 


tors should 


limitation of and should 


moved incompetence or 
conduct, 
thority of the over the pro 
enlarged, and in at 
institution he has the power 

President Eliot thinks that 


never be exercised; 


president 


fessors has been 
least 


of removal 


one 


this control should 
ind in this opinion al! college teachers 
concur It is, of highly 
should be no dead 


will course, 
and, theoret 
ically, the impartial 
might be held responsible for the 
efficiency of the teaching staff. But ex 
perience has proved that personal feel 
the president’s judg 


wood in a college faculty: 
president as an 


judge 


ings may impair 
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ment; while defects of temper and man- 
ner may lead an otherwise excellent 
professor to incur the enmity of his 
chief. The-capital of a scientific man 
is, in part, his academic reputation, and 


| it should be guarded and not left to the 





| 


| 


precarious judgment of one man. 


The Hartford Courant, though con- 
trolled by a member of one of the Yale 
societies, has ventured to raise its voice 
against the sacred institution known at 
New Haven as “tap day.” Formerly, the 
students elected to senior societies were 
informed privately; but now the custom 
of “tapping” the successful young men 
in public is said by the Courant to be a 
“cruel and spectacular sport.” Even in 
so democratic a university as Yale, dis- 
tinctions created by the existence of 
fraternities are inevitable. If a student’s 
election to any one of the senior socie- 
ties depended on his scholarship, ath- 
letic prowess, or both, there could be no 
trouble or envy. When, however, mem- 
bership is merely a social distinction, to 
make “tapping” a public ceremony is 
invidious. The wonder is that there 
should always be so large an attendance 
of undergraduates to witness the tri- 
umph of the few and the discomfiture of 
the many. 


From a responsible source we have a 
list of subjects actually assigned to 
school children of this city, between 
twelve and fourteen years, upon which 
they are to write “essays” or get up 
“debates.”” Among them are the follow- 
ing: “The Influence of the United 
States Upon the World’s Diplomacy,” 
“Daniel Webster’s Speeches,” “The Con- 
stitution of the United States,” “Resolv- 
ed, That any infringement upon the 
dual interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States should be regard- 
ed as a menace to the stability of dem- 
ocratic institutions,” “State Rights,” 
“Something against National and State 
Sovereignty,” “American Coinage,” 
“Trade in the East during the Fifteenth 
Century,” “Liquid Air,” “Educational 
progress in the United States from the 
Civil War up to the present time,” 
“Economic development of the United 
States from the Civil War up to the 
present time,” “Early Roman Law,” and 
“Was Brutus justified in killing Cesar?” 
It is difficult to believe that mere stu 
pidity accounts for “educational” prac- 
tices of this kind. Nor is it easy to ac- 
cept the defence of certain teachers that 
they know the topjes are beyond the 
grasp of their pupils, but that the chil- 
dren are morally, and to some extent 
intellectually, ben. ‘ed by the effort to 
get from books some knowledge about 
them. The child who is conscientious 
enough to go to a library and try to 
puzzle out these subjects will come pres- 
ently to hate the sight of all books. 
Moreover, the only way in which chil- 
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“prepar- 


dren are able to use books in 
# upon such 


ing” for 
themes is likely to lead to demoralizing 
habits. To force a child to make such 
of books 
shameless and habitual plagiarizing. 


debates or essays 


use is too apt to result in 


of the scientific awakening at 
the 


A sign 
the English 
establishment at Cambridge of a diploma 
offered 


have 


is recent 


universities 


in anthropology. This is to ad 
under 


Studies 


vanced students who been 


the Board of 
and have presented a thesis 


Anthropological 
Consider 


ing the extent of the British Empire. 
the home universities, with the excep 
tion of the University of London, have 


been singularly inactive in this depart 
ment, of scientific research. The leading 
English Darwin, Hux 
and Tylor, did their work without 
Oxford and Cam 
psychology, to which 
the time of Kant 
made so many important contributions, 


anthropologists, 
ley, 

encouragement from 
Ethnic 


since 


bridge 

Germanys has 
is neglected in England, unless one may 
regard as scientific contributions the re 
back and 
yet a very useful source 


brought by travellers 
And 


of knowledge concerning the race in the 


ports 


hunters 


past is to be found in the study of in 
ferior types in the present. 


Campbell- Banner 
that the Liberal 
business in trying 
of Lords. The 
statement on the 
Commons next week, or 
Sir Henry 
the 


It from 


man's 


is plain 


recent speech 
Government means 
reform the 
wilt 

the 
after 

of 
programme, 

had 
the Lords, and truly said that 
their 


to House 


Premier make a 
in 
week 
feeling 


Ministry's 


subject 
the 
much 


spoke with 
which the 
especially in 
broken 


way in 


educational matters, been 
down by 
it in 
conditions, to make of any 


under 
Liberal Gov 
Referring 
to the frustrated hopes of his party, the 
Prime Minister “We over-esti 
mated Whether they are 
not doing it now is the unpleasant ques 
If the Lords 
bill, except one car 


was power, present 


ernment merely a shadow. 


said: 
our powers.” 
tion which suggests itself 


can throw out any 


rving money, they certainly can throw 


out any bill to end their right to throw 


out bills. So it looks very much as if 
the Liberals would go up against astone 
wall. Still, as many Conservatives, 
even among the peers, are in favor of 


it is 


reconstituting the upper chamber, 
possible that a moderate measure of re 


form will be at least discussed on its 
merits. 
The recent mutiny of the fourth 


equadron of the Russian Hussars of the 
Guard at Tsarskoe Selo may, as alleged, 
be due solely to too strict discipline 


but it may very well be due to other 
causes. The Russian troops were not in 
the habit of rising against their offi 


cers prior to the war with Japan, but 


The Nation. 


were accustomed to endure hardships 
and ili-treatment without grumbling 
That the revolutionary propagandist 
are making headway in the army can 
not be doubted Recent! the Govern 
ment has had some iecess in arre 

ing a few comparatively unimportant 
agents of the society which i evoting 
itself to proselyting in the art but if 
the latest advices received | he He 

lin press are correct, the eal leader 
are still at liberty, and the fu extent 
of these activities has nm beg , et 
reveated The societ ‘ ‘ bacl t< 
1905. After the armed revolt in Me 

cow, the labor party's leads determin 
ed to win over the troo; f th were 
in any way possible, and the quickly 
brought about risings in the Moscow 
garrison The revolts Sevastopo 
Sveaborg, and Cronstadt are all attrib 
uted to the same source After their 
failure, the society went about its task 
even more systematically. Besides pub 
lishing documents and pamphlets with 


out end, it maintained three newspapers 
the NSoldier, the WNSoldie Vessenaer 
and The Barracks So extensive was 
the circulation of these journals that 


the police were finally stung into action 


and succeeded in discovering in St 
Petersburg and e'sewhere a number of 
secret printing shops in which the pa 
pers were prepared Some of these 
have heen raided: but the chief workers 


invariably escaped 


The 
strenuous efforts to turn the tide of emi 


Russian Government is making 


gration away from America to Eastern 
Siberia, particularly the Amur region 
A German journalist who recently came 
west by the Siberian railway noticed 
every day from three to five emigrant 
trains making their wavy east, each train 
consisting of twenty cars—mere cattle 
cars, the passengers being obliged to 
sit, on their own bundles. The Govern 
ment gives them passage for one-fourth 


More 
of 
rubles 


of the price of a third-class ticket 
receives 
loan of 
within 
while land for the colonists 


family 
the 
repaid 


over, each a present 


50 and 200 


be 


rubles, 


more, to ten yvears, 


It 
ri 


is free 


is usually chosen in places where ag 





of 





| 


fishing 
head 


accord 


culture can be supplemented by 
This to 
against the Japanese 
ed fishing 
Portsmouth, 

but 


is obviously meant make 
who were 
by the 
only along Si 
the Amur and oth 


At present the number of Jap 


treaty 


the 


certain rights 
not 
berian coast, on 


er rivers 


anese is not large, either in the countr) 
or in Viadivostok. That city, however 
is overrun with Koreans and Chinese 

It is a trifle startling to read that 
France has tendered her good offices to 
help the United States and Japan in 
| composing their differences. It seems 
however, that the offer reiates chief 
ly to an understanding with Japan 
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us 
This would make nat ’ 
step consequent por the re 
igreement on that suhiect reached } 
France and Japar It ‘ have 1 
et been published, but the semi-offi 
ex ination have made t evident that 
he iin fe rr ex 
hang ’ facts ‘ 
! he intere he O I 
“ 1 ye inve ndont t 
eservatlo [ the ey fa 
if t} maintenance of the 
or (China \ n i i een 
vith Ru 1] bye fo 
he ndus ‘ Tal immense " t 
With it ittainmer followi he 
erstandit with } nee and the treat 
witl England the ( oO} f ‘ 
nent peace in the I vould be ve 
ood German i ‘ ) 
the group of " on | 7 } j 
urely wou'd have 1 é 
to antagonize ther \ { t} | | 
State we cannot ‘ } anvt) f 
ther could he expected fron \ 
ances this count lor not e, no 
even i yrifften ¢ fy fe } ‘ 
nation ind out j he Orie 
defined | Secreta Hi ind 1 ! 
tained } Mr. Root f 
of peaceful developme: We want 1 
a foot of Eastern territ« ndeed } 
rosa, Wwe hou'd be n ht pleased to 
get rid of what we have 4 fair fleld 
nd no favor n ade our | ely 
abroad. whatever it 1 he at hor 
A letter from Daniel Cro Greene 
to the North China Herald gives deta 
concerning education at t Japanese 
schools and universities The libera 
ity of the Japanese universities is shown 
it Tokio, where a course of lecture i 
ranged by a Buddhist is given by a Re 
man Catholic, on the histor of Chr 
tian doctrine The spread of inforn 
tion among the humbler classe is vel 
remarkable Mr. Greene sa ‘Wl 
travelling in the mountains near Kiot 
during Mr. Bryan's first candidature fe 
the Presidency of the United State 
overheard my kago bearer talking ale 
the probable effect upon Japan's finance 
if McKinley hould succeed in defeating 
Bryan Indeed career in diplomac 
the army, and in the learned world 1 
open even to the common people of Ja 
pan “In the nine vears ending witlt 
1904, out of fifty three who successfu 
passed the examination for entrances 
the diplomati« corpe of Japan thre 
were noble nineteen were San 
and thirty-one were hetmin (com 
people). Fully one half of the art of 
ficers are of the latter cla and out 
twelve tudents who took their degre 
at the Imperial I'niversity summa i? 
laude three veal azo, seven wer : 
heimin Nor is the higher educat 
of women neglected in Japan she 
boasts of a “Women's University with 
more than a thousand student 


Siete s 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAMME. 


Monday being one of Mr. Roosevelt's 


days of re axation 


vacation already upon him, 


the summer 

he made only two long speeches and 
held but one naval review. We can 
imagine him saying, with Hotspur, “Fie 
upon this quiet life.” Yet his country- 
men cannot be quiet, or idle, if they are 
to gird up their loins for all the tasks 
he bids them rise and undertake. These 
latest addresses of the President's deep 
en the sense of wonder at the intricate 
and extended programme which he is 
laving out for himself. Ordinary states 
men are content to gain a painful inch 
it a time. but Mr. Roosevelt outlines 
legislation which would convulse the 
country and occupy Congress for years, 
vet does it with the easy confidence of 


a man who has only to speak and the 


| arduous 
with the lassitude of | 


The Nation. 


for himself. It may imply, as many 
think, that he intends to block out such 
that the country will 
despair of getting any other man even 


labors 


| to tackle them, and will insist upon his 


accepting a third term. 





ihing is done. This whole attitude of 
his fairly challenges discussion of what 
his plans and hopes really are. 

It is evident, to start with, that even 
he, in his most sanguine moments, can- 
not expect that any large part of his 
vast schemes will be carried out during 
his present term of office. Congress | 
does not meet till December. Its “long | 
session” will be almost certainly par- 


alyzed by the timidity about radical leg 
islation which prevails on the eve of a 
Presidential There will re 
main, for legislative purposes, only the 
months of the short 
1908—March, 1909 
Roosevelt 


election 


session, 
In the 
goes out of 


crowded 
December, 
latter month, Mr. 
office, and what 
there that a tithe of the laws he wants 
passed will have been so much as debat 


reasonable prospect is 


ed by Congress? The answer is, none 
whatever: and nobody knows this bet- 
ter than President Roosevelt himself. 
All these projects of his are not for to- 
day, or to-morrow, but for the distant 
future. This stands out on the surface, 
and it is also what those deep in the 


He 


President’s confidence will tell you. 


keeps on talking of sweeping changes 
in the laws, not as of work which he 
has any hope of accomplishing during 


his year and nine months in the White 


Hlouse, but as matter for longs espoirs 
of the future 

Does he, then, emit these views In the 
character of a prospective “sage”—a 


people? Hardly We cannot conceive 


Or it may in- 
dicate a shrewder and more far-sighted 
ambition. The President may have re- 
flected deeply on the doctrine of chances 

of “cycles”; may have convinced 
himself that a financial setback is cer- 
tain come next year, or the year 
after, and that he would be better off 

of the Presidency than in. Then 
people would say: “The times were ai- 
ways good when was Presi- 
dent, and there is nothing for it but to 
put him in the White House for eight 
years more.” 

Which destiny the President may have 
determined for himself and for the 
country, we do not profess to know. His 
friends declare that he is not so stupid 
as to prefer four years more of dubious 
success now, to eight years of assured 
after 1912. In any event, it is 
future contests that Mr. Roosevelt 
is plainly looking forward. For them 
he delivers the speeches which have no 
relation to present-day law-making. Be- 
lieving that radical doctrines will grow 
he to startle his 


and 


to 


out 


Roosevelt 


power 
to 


in favor, is content 


| conservative party to-day, provided that 


| not 


the voters will be of his way of think- 
ing a few years hence. 

Mr. Bryan humorously protested the 
other day at Albany that he could ad- 
vance no innovating views without hav- 
ing President Roosevelt presently utter 
the same opinion, with greater force 
and eloquence. He will feel like renew- 
ing his plaint when he reads the Presi- 
dent’s Monday speeches. Mr. Roosevelt 
to abolish the law of 
contributory in the case of 
accidents to workingmen. If Mr. Bryan 
had urged this—say, in 1896—it would 
have been called a shameless bid for the 
labor vote. But, coming from a Repub- 
lican President, it is, of course, conserv- 
ative, wise, and economically and legally 


quietly proposes 


negligence, 


sound 

These new proposals of the President, 
being meant for immediate con- 
sumption, scarcely call for discussion 
now, in all their political and social 
bearings. Their interest by themselves 
is not so great as their interest for re- 


sort of farewell address to the American vealing the working of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


| mind and the trend of his ambition. 


| among 


of Mr. Roosevelt meekly submitting to 
the reproach that there has been ghorl 
ous fiehting, and he was not in it. It is 
n distant programme he outlines, but It 
is unquestionably one which he ex 
pects to have a hand tn shaping His | 
tone Is not that of a man about to re 
tire from the combat: or. If he retires 


be only because he 


temporarily, ft will 
means to come back with renewed vigor 
Thus his reiteration of ambitious plans 
for future legislation has a direct bear. 
ing on the plans which he entertains 


THE THIN-SKINNED CORPORATION. 


“Cartoons and lampoons” are named 
the weapons which commuters 
on the Reading Railroad used in their 
successful fight for the restoration of 
the old passenger rates which the com- 
had raised in retaliation for two- 
cent fare legislation in Pennsylvania. 
If the embattled suburbanites had pre- 
vailed by means of threats that they 
would use the trolleys, or go and live 


pany 
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on the lines of other roads, it would 
have been intelligible enough. The cor- 
poration might have figured out its prob- 
able immediate loss through a boycott, 
and its larger future loss, and then re- 
versed its policy. We can understand 
how an artificial person could be reach- 
through the pocketbook. But the 
eartoon is aimed specifically at the 
vanities and _ self-satisfactions of per- 
sons with feelings to be hurt and toes 
to be trodden on. The Reading Rail- 
road is not supposed to have feelings or 
toes. How could satire or ridicule make 
any impression on it? 

Theoretically, a cartoon of a corpor- 
ation should have just about as much 
influence on its policies as a caricature 
of the moon would have on the tides. 
Like the virulent cartoons on the wea- 
ther which have been turned out in 
such numbers lately, it should be re- 
garded as a method of working off su- 
perfluous indignation rather than a 
contribution to any practical end. Yet 
the part which cartoons played in the 
agitation against one railroad’s com- 
mutation rates is acknowledged. We 
have no doubt the same methods will 
now be applied to the Pennsylvania, 
which has announced a similar policy. 
The Reading is not the only road to 
sfeel the sting of the cartoon. Officials 
of one railway have confessed that no- 
thing hurt them so much as eertain 
parodies on the exploits of an immacu- 
late young woman passenger, used in 
the advertising of a rival company and 
twisted into “roasts” on their own line. 

The soullessness of the corporation 
has been axiomatic for generations, yet 
to-day it is remarkably sensitive. It 
may have no more moral responsibility 
or chance of going to heaven than a 
dog, yet it likes just as the dog does to 
be patted on the head, and shrinks from 
the harsh word. In practice, the en- 
tirely soulless corporation is “as myth- 
ological an entity”’—to borrow a phrase 
from Professor James—as the “econom- 
ic man” actuated only by enlightened 
self-interest. The accepted hynothesis 
has required every one who came in 
contact with corporations to make vio- 
lent distinctions between them and their 
officials and employees. The Western 
anti-Trust agitator, for instance, had to 
admit that the Standard Oil was repre- 
sented in the town by one of his most 
esteemed neighbors, while some of the 
best men he knew sold policies of East- 
ern insurance companies, whose very 
names would rouse him to fury. 

How the human factor enters into the 
great as well as the petty affairs of the 
corporation is harder to realize. In an 
article in the current Atlantic, Mr. 
Hayes Robbins assembles some most in- 
teresting facts about “The Personal Fac 
tor In the Labor Problem.” He dwells 
on the frequency with which devastat- 
ing strikes have been averted by per- 


ed 





sonal conference between the represen- 
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tatives of employers and employees, and 
points out how the point of contac’ !« 
capital not been 
shifted, the im- 
superinten 


and has 
but 


superior, 


tween labor 


eliminated, merely 
mediate foreman, 
or gang 
much the 
the of 


corporation 


dent, 
subordinate 
himself did in 
business. One 
differ from another in atmosphere and 
methods just as much as one individ 
ual’s shop did from another a genera 
Nor is this the only 
the personal factor. 


that 


days 


emp!oyer 
the 


shop 


small 
may 


notable 
Regu 


tion ago. 

examp'e of 
lative commissions of railways or 
porations, instead of finding that 
have to deal with machines which only 


cor- 


they 


force can deflect from their chosen 
courses, record every year hundreds of 
instances of the sweet reasonableness | 


which the industrial giants will exhibit 
when they are approached in the right 
way. 

Souls or no souls, corporations do ex 
hibit the qualities of plain human be 
ings. broad-minded, 
some com- 


Some are 
some peppery, 
hated, 


beaming 


pig-headec 
some relatively 


and 


plaisant; some 


popular. Opper’s rotund 
“Trusts” 
Davenport's microcephalic monsters 
with the same label. What Mr. Rob 
bins says of the industrial corporation 
is not open to denial: “Its policies are 
made and carried out by men, 
man cannot divest himself of himself. 
If he tries to become an economic ab- 
straction. he succeeds in becoming an- 
other and usually much poorer type of 
man, but still a man for a’ that.” 


are as correct 


THE NEW ENGLISH LAND BILL. 
In introducing the other day the Gov- 
ernment bill to provide for small hold 
Hareourt made an 
land-law_ re- 
a Tory in 
regular standing. It was he 
made the hustings echo 
“Three acres and a cow!” 
described himself as a 
of Mr. Collings, dating 
days of the agitation 
land into 
as the 


Lewis 
that 
Co lings, 


ings of land, 
radical 
now 


allusion to 


former, Jesse 
good and 
who for 
with his cry: 
Mr. Harcourt 
humble pupil 
back to the early 
for breaking up unimproved 
allotments—the when, 


years 


days 


' 
boss representing to the 


| elsewhere, 


| he 


| 
| 
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in the Lords, 1 am not 


Yet if the bill should be thrown out by 
the House of Lords, that body wou 
} more than ever fall under the oppro 
brium of deserving to be know: he 
House of Landlords, and the party ! 
vantage of the Liberals would be ! 
as great as if the bill had been a cept 
ed by the upper chamber So far, the 
Conservatives are standing al this 
land measure very mucl is, in Dr 
Holmes’s phrase, a set of pointer dogs 
would stand about a turtle They de 
not know what to make of it, or what t 
do with it. They say that they agrees 
with the principle of the bill, but are 
horrified by its details. This is prob 
ably the preliminary to a grudging a 
ceptance of it, though Mr. Balfour has 
as yet, given no sign He and Lord 
Lansdowne have quite openly said that 


the Lords must not enter into a collision 


with the Commons except on “grounds 
favorable to themselves.” For that rea 
| son they did not reject, though they 
roundly condemned, the bill to relieve 


some 


delineations as | 


and a | 


| ception of its political significance 


labor unions from legal responsibjlity 
It was a popular measure they 
did dare kill jt. If bil 
proves as popular as it now promises to 


and 
the 


sO 
not land 
be, Balfour will give orders to his obed 
ient peers not to kill that either. 

Much of the credit for the initiative 
in this legislation is due to that 
and rising politician, Winston Churchill 
with alert 


active 
He first took up the issue per- 
and 
it with re 
In speeches at 


energy and 
Manchester 
letters 


has pressed 


source and 


as by and articles, 


has shown himself his father’s son 


in striking out for social reform and in 


| assuming 


the leadership of a forward 
movement. From Churchill, the im- 
petus passed to the Prime Minister, who 
quickly the opportunity for 
recovering party prestige: that now 
the bill is backed by the whole power of 


also saw 


so 


| the Government, and bids fair to be the 


speaker wittily remarked, Mr. Collings | 
“had the honor to be the bogey of the | 


party bench which he now adorns.” 
Such jesting allusions to the way in 
which times change, and men and par 
ties with them, do not, however, obscure 
the capital importance, both social and 
political, of the measure now before the 
Commons. Upon it 
staked their fortunes. It is the one out- 
standing law which they have marked 
for passage at this session of Parlia- 
ment. It will undoubtedly pass the 
Commons, yet, as the Premier said the 
other day about the bills which he hop- 
ed to enact, “When I say ‘pass,’ I mean 
pass this House, for what will happen 


battle-horse of the remainder of the ses 
sion of Parliament 

What are the conditions which call for 
remedial legislation, and what is pro 
posed by the land bill? The grievance 
is manifold. There is, first, the steady 
depopulation of some parts of rural 
England The land under cultivation 
is declining in area. Only one-third of 


| the agricultural land in England is de 


| voted 
| proportion is nearly two-thirds, 


the Ministry have | 


Denmark, the 
and the 
at 


to field-crops. In 


difference may be ascribed, in part 
least, to the small holdings of the Danes. 
Furthermore, the small farmer in Eng- 
land is at a disadvantage in point of 
fixity of tenure. There is com 
plaint of bad housing and unfair taxa 
tion. Land held simply to gratify the 
sporting tastes of its owner is assessed 
but a few shillings the acre, while farm 
lands, directly adjoining, pay six or 
eight times as much in taxes. Such an 
anomaly lends point to the contention 


also 


- . 

de ded 

that land should be valued, for assess 
nent purposes, apart from the buildings 
other improvements upon it. To this 

le Sir Henry Camp Banne 

! n has given his assent 

The bid itself makes but a mode 
te I It provides a way in which 
the local authorities and county coun 
may quire by either amicable 
purchase or expropriation, land suitable 
I i hold gs There are also 0 
! two new Commissioners of Agricul 
i who, if the local authorities do not 
‘ will hav power to proceed in any 
ount in England or Wales to take 
ve an at an agreed price or under 
ompulsion, and to charge the price to 
the coun councils. Property may also 
I leased, for sma allotments, for a 
period of not less than fourteen years 
with a privilege of renewal. Lands a 
quired in either way are to be let out in 
parce’s of from five to fifty acres, not 
exceeding a rental value of $250 a year 
and the rent charge is to be so fixed as 
to pay off the whole of the interest and 
inking fund of the moneys expended in 
uurchase or lease of land by the county 
coun For the first vear, the Treas 
ury is to give the Board of Agriculture 
a credit of $500,000 for buying lands to 


ill 
practical 


be broken up into holdings 
Whether 
he 
ure of land-law 
Iv differ 
bill 
though his 
that 


Haggard, 


anv large results 


may expected from this initial meas 
opinions violent 


that 


reform 


Jesse Collings declared 


far enough 
Mr 


too 


the go nearly 


did not 
Tk ry 
it 


Long, a 
H 


anoth 


colleague 


erted entirely far 


Rider 


Ww 


went 


better known in 


er way, has made a minute study of the 
and he stout 
“land 
talks 
expect 
be checked 


in 


in Eng’and 
there 
hunger” a Winston 
He, therefore 

to the 
for 
But 
and its working out 
by 


and 


land question 


ly denies that is any such 


Churchill 


S 


about does not 


drift 


a provision 


by 
the 


the cities to 


small holdings 


country the experiment is bound 


will be 
al 


politi 


to be made: 
followed with 
of the 
cal questions involved 


deep interest stu 


dents intricate social 


AND OTHERS 


in 


JAPANESE JIXNGOES 
ali Japan 
Such 


the 


“There is vellow jourt “m 


America.” the 
of 
Washington, the 
added that 
is to have Jingoes. Many 
the Tokio 
American 


as well in was 


remark of a member Japanese 
at 


h 


what 


Embassy other day 


knows 


might ive Japan also 


it 
Americans 


express surprise at 


dispatches reporting anti agi 


tation, with appeals to the Government 


to uphold the national dignity, and so 
on; but all this ought to excite no spe 
cial wonder among us We are, or 
ought to be, perfectly familiar with the 
phenomenon. In all countries, In fact 
| which have government by party, the 
thing is well known. The party out of 


| power is forever in tears and rage over 
| the pusillanimity of the party in office, 








_ 
3 
when it come to dealing firmly with 
foreign nations If were in charge 
of the government, no such _ patrioti 
humiliation would be undergone. This 
in old stor It has been heard in 
he politi of England and the United 
tate for a hundred eur Its appear 
‘ in Japan may thus be taken as a 
n of her rapid political development 
he but addin i sensational press 
1 frothi: lingoe to the equipment 
eee il 1¢ one of the progre ive na 
! of the world 
The Progr ives in J in are meres 
( } he Republicans in the Unit 
ed i vere attemptir im the ea 
2 to 1898 —that eckle ittae] 
. } Ci nment for } conduct of 
f ffa n the hope of discred 
ns t and we in their wa into of 
fies Who «doe re emember the la 
ment ‘ oan ove President Cleve 
land ‘ rse toward Hawaii? Suffer 
t Rey I co ! not conceal their 
pain It W ‘ reat that it could be 
iaved | nothir but a prospect of 
officeholdit \ thi remained, like 
1) prosper of Ktor ather distant 
new fu had to be artificially excited 
over Venezuela and over Spain and 
Cuba The heavens were rent by Re 
iblican ( ibout the contemptible 
‘ ne of the Cleveland Administra 
on in frontin Great Britain As 
fi the d ice of our attitude towards 
pain, the feeling of our leading Re 
publican tatesmen almost choked thelr 
itterance not quite for they went 
bout articulating brokenl “Oh, the 
} ‘ of ji Oh for one hour of a 
bh | in bre dent with all the rest 
of ou ad Wil rood rie hese 
noble t t ine heir eproduced to 
he fe Count Oku 1 his follow 
‘ t he l re ive indlsthe 
‘ itional pre of J Tr 
Phi ne ! hit there 1 no 
1 fi on between japan and the 
| | ite nel hat thie ituation 
, not become ere International 
elame rifull ind elfisht raised 
rie rie } e evil consequence They 
eo n to do so, if persisted in. An 
‘ , e | the present tate of the re 
tier of German i Kngland. Such 
' rie t of yjicion and inflamma 
té t ition ?} found a place in 
he | of the coun that the ef 
fi ! oe ! public men and profes 
nd the better cla of journalist 
} ‘ ed in allaying only a part 
of tl feeling Our difficulty with 
] 7 mewhat inroilar It is arti 
fein ‘ ed. but it mav become real 
Pre jucdios ind rtisan motive have 
been at work on both sid hampering 
the efforts of responsible statesmen. The 
lapane Ministry must be influenced 
I the outery izainst them nor doe 
t e in the mouth of the Administra 
tion at Washington to rebuke them for 
turning tail in the face of popular 


‘The 


Nation. 


| Indeed, President 
about the Japanese question in his an- 


Roosevelt's words 


| ual 


message, with his subsequent swal 
lowing of them whole, have a good deal 
do the This 
seml-officially Washing 
in We 


learned President's 


1o with present troubles 


IS in 


admitted 


ton, though a sense 


pe rverse 
have that the 
official 


iknowledge 


just 


associates and closest friends” 
that of the 
Japanese matter last December was ill 


bat this, 


his handling 


judged; because his language 


‘too fulsome,” and 
the 
(Government 
Japan had 
threatening attitude 


of she 


compel a 


|} about Japan 
that 
that 


that 


was 


created in country mistaken 


lmpression our was 


| “timid,” and only to as 


to force 


The 


inter 


ume a 
wanted 
different 
held 
and 
fulfilled 


Jingo 


anvthing 


facts 


out us 
however, 


Whi: 


promise 


pretation it the President out 


Was a renerou just 


dealing, which hi: not been 


of Japan is 


precisely what the press 


pointing out, and using with 


It 
ple dgzed 


Presi 
fait 
Jap 


o much craft. declare that 


himself to 
of the 
urging their 
that 
except 


dent Roosevelt 


and honorable’ treatment 


anese in this country, even 


admission to citizenship, but since 
done to 
exe lusion of 


the 


then nothing has been 


demand absolute Japanese 


laborers Consequently, Japanese 


Govern 


of 


weak 


what sort 
it is 
of the 


The Japanese 


asking 
if 
ruler 


“outs” are 
ment they 
hold 


word 


have, so as not 


to the United States 


to his may be able 


to answer the question, but it certainly 
has 

We 
Japan as alarming, 


be We 


turned us 


awkwardness for Americans 
the 


it 


its 
ith 
shou'd 


regard tension w 


but 


do not 


surely 
eur own methods 


sobering see 


against As the philosophic 
last Sunday, 
the 


existed 


Ir Dooley pointed out we 


immemorially gone on as 


that the 
ridiculed and 


have 
sumption foreigner 
he 
what they 
found 


have 


insulted by 
f" But 


our disgust, 


ynily to us 


‘That's 


have 


now 
that 
and 


were 


we out, to 
sensitiveness 
have, and that they 
“Why. be it 
"Il have to be threatin’ th’ 
The 
Mr 


“befure 


thes as much 


pride as we resent 


our brutality hivens won't 
he 


Chinese 


long till we 
is 
for 


become 


dacint!” prospect 


to make Dooley sigh 


old 


power! * 


enough 
the 


a wurruld 


rood days we 


FRENCH VIEWS OF RELIGION 
The 
has been accompanied, rather strangely, 


of 


religion 


secularizing movement in France 


revival interest in the philoso 


of beginnings 
marked by 
tion of Guyau'’s “Irréligion de l’Avenir”; 


by a 
phy Its are 


approximately the publica 
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which have bound men to the church 
and the historic faith, there has arisen 
of free inquiry. In England, 
faith in religion is weakened, in- 
terest in moral theory is deepened; and 
the But in 
Catholic nations like France, ethics and 


a spirit 


when 
same is true of Germany. 
some form of religion are held to be in 


separable; and negation, as well as re 
liance on ecclesiastical authority, is apt 
to give way to a religious philosophy 


Which may be loosely defined as mysti 
ersni 

of 
parallels to what may now 
When the Greek 
were disintegrating, and polytheism was 


Neo._ Platonic 


Earlier periods thought furnish 


be witnessed 
schools 


in France 


disappearing, mysticism 


trose. Mystical philosephy, both within 
and without the church, succeeded the 
formal philosophy of the later school 
men. Agnosticism in England, and ra 
tionalism in Germany, produced new ac 
tivity in ethical theory and ethical cul 
ture And the long array of recent 
publications in France proves the truth 
of M. Pillon’s saying that, in that coun 
try, “Mysticism is @ la mode.” 

M. Hébert’s book abandons the old 
method in religious philosophy. Its 
starting point is a psychological fact, 
not a metaphysical theory. The natur 
al theologian used to demonstrate, to 


his own satisfaction at any rate, the be 
of the 
was supposed that the re 
the 
in 





ing of God and the immortality 
it 
feeling 
of 


religious 


oul; and 


was provoked by 
knowledge truth. But 
the of the 
the psychological question is paramount 
What the With 
Hébert, as with in 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
in the sub 
conscious region. When its comes up into 
it like which 
attaches itself to proximate objects. On 
the level, it with 
the fetich; on 
it rises to an ethnic deity, or 
tor, and 
ceives of Nature as the sum total of all 
But the modern mystic, per 
plexed the 
cerning the divine and finite 
evil, the divine and human lib 
erty, rests in the contemplation of in 
finity, goodness, love, considered as ab 
stractions. Perfection the ob 
ject of the mystiec’s contemplation. “It 
‘the simple sen 


ligious 
religious 
philosophy hour, 
is religious feeling? 
M 


his 


Professor James 


this feeling has its roots 


consciousness, is a vine 


lowest is concerned 


totem or a higher scale 


a Crea 


personal omnipotent, or con- 
existence 


by insoluble problems con 
goodness 


power 


becomes 


is not,” says M. Hébert, 
timent of the perfect” which is charac 


teristic of the mystic’s. consciousness: 
“It is the obsession of the perfect; but 
the obsession bears witness to the ex 


istence of the sentiment.” 

To reduce such a doctrine to a scien 
tific formula is Impossible. In 
tion as science advances, mysticism 
cedes, but it has always the unknown, 
the indefinitely perfect, as the object of 
contemplation and the of in 


propor 


re 


source 








its latest development is a series of es 
“ay by Prof. Marcel Hébert, entitled 
‘Le Divin.” The anti-clerical party 
may not be anti-religious, but it cannot 
be denied that anti-clericalism derives 
its impetus and effectiveness from an 
anti-religious undercurrent, As usually 
happens when the ties are relaxed 


It is easy to see how readily 


spiration. 
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such a view of the religious conscious. | cated characters entangled in liMicult situ- | viok The s« ! t! when tl 
ness may accompany a belief in the doc ations whos cla ‘ 
trine of Comte or of Herbert Spencer. ? m _ othe . “ing . 
Comte, in spite of his Positivism, was ‘ ' ? vy x - ; : . sail dead 
really a mystic Humanity was his | gy, rs ago delight 7 pa . , 
name for the perfect abstraction Ad hroughout the emp ito Am \ rh ! 
vancing science can never detract from hrough M \W insla final cha youth, w 
the Unknowable, which is the agnostic’s from the books wh "“ | \ id of finding 
deity. If it be asked how this relig- | ' b ! he p f an ad x 
ious feeling is manifested in experience, | Y°"°°@ mage v3 
M. Hébert seeks to show that the con : , de, - ated , ” : 
templation of abstract perfection is not a : " A ; — : : 
inconsistent with the pursuit of what | ,, . ae Pd ' ; , 
approaches perfection in the concrete. A | revol a ee 1y touch ups , 
relation can be established between the | ,,; of modern lif thee 42 \ 
ideally best and that which is best in | ligt ¢ modern reading of lif pon pa \ 
our experience. The idea of the perfect | peridd f history, but i ‘ 
akes hoid upon the real, adapts itself | ceived with an artistic, 1 ethical, pur vo hel & 
to it, penetrates it. Thus the life of the | pos iB i 
mystic is active as well as contempla R la Huch, who, by } ; idy . ‘ 
tive ‘ f Ge i mart m, | t her | ind ‘ 
— : . , , nove } been unanir _ ‘ 
his view of religion, as M. Hébert a 
admits, lies beyond the region of dem 84 ; : _ . ' 
‘ f CG ny f x 
onstration. It is justified, however, he a ‘ - , ; 
thinks, by its intrinsic excellence and 7 oth « ails H , . 
by its effect on human action. Thus the - 7 vie 
mvstic view of the world becomes one wh nhe tances ha hy hem wa +} | 
with the “pragmatic.” If it be accept raditior ind convention f the past, ar 
ed, there can be no religious sects unit- | even when |} cions of old patrician fam- | 
ed by a common creed or set of dog- | ilies trespassed against the le of ‘ 
mas. There may be a variety of free | (uct laid down by the fatl " father ' : 
religious associations, but in them | '® was not! ! ‘ f the | is : 
theory will be nothing, practice every ; & confi » Indica : , 
thing, and the goal of ail will be the ace ward . Th N Q 
‘ . roe s } @1 y lomina her la } ! | ' 
same. The forms of religion will be as | 
‘ : , | first of a trilogy of novel f the era | 
various as the forms of art; for men’s | Garinatai whi ain¢ ee ee 
ideas of perfection will differ just as varm and animated ty] ; : ee } } i 
will their ideas of beauty, according to er n intimacy between author and read- | } : n 
time, place, and education For the | er, there is no such pe nal appeal 
last two decades, mvsticism of this gen D Verteidigung Roms” (Deutsche Ver | ‘ i ' lea ! 
eral description has been set forth with lagsar i! Stuttgart) r ! | ! 
varions modifications by more than a and cold, and iggests a p ly historical | ' 
score of the most fluent philosophical ord, rath than a syt and ar . ms 8 | : 
writers in France and Belgium In no a of a ge or ft is 
other countries has the tendency been | , ; 
so prevalent Its attitude toward the b ; | — ‘| ; 
church has usually been irenical and es eh ot ts lies 3 van é' 
tolerant. But while it may attract a cer- |... 1. the work of Clara Viebls ty ,  f , f 
tain thoughtful and sentimental élite, it |...) e for a uniform e: < wtited 
is not likely, in this rough world, to be | com is resp Whethe } ls } { 
potent as an agency for moral reforma- | ' he Eifel rar R 
tion h gayety of Old D ld ! lid ; 
| min traged fa r ! bed 
|| or th tude G , 
RECENT NOVELS BY GERMAN WOMEN | 7" peattzer im Ge pre P 
| where he atmosphere ! h | i 
There has been a great change in the fi racial and religio intageo ' | 
tionwritten by German women. In the period } } tlwavy tel h t | Orla H 1 
when the gilt-edged album for young: ‘ land effectively. her con ' in He 
older daughters flourished on the holiday | abl ind her characts ire a “ 
market, the pages of the magazines were mut exception alive Even wl 
flooded with mildly innocuou ories of inpleasant problems he dor } 
inemic heroines, who fainted in proof of | held on tl sympathy of he i ! 
their womanline lrifted into consumption | eause her vision is normal a he t | ( I 
when their heart was broken by unrequited | wholesome One of her recent ! ‘ » tl hi I h | ha 
love, or found him who, in the words of the | Mutts ohn tella the story , . 1 and | “i } 
song by Schumann, was ‘“‘d Herrlichste | woman adopting and transpla he dv ! ! 
von Allen,” and lived happily ever after efined Berlin home the baby |} f ) slonial Af a fro 
But no sooner had the Scandinavian wizard peasant There are three pow f ‘ul ] A ff 
given German women a glimpse of hia | itle moment n th book: the f ! ' to ‘ 
Doll's House,”’ than the progeny of unfor parting of the mother from he 1 when A writer of d { j 
tunate little Nora appeared in German fic- ifter having received the im f hich she Helene Pollidal ! 
‘lon, and, reinforced by ti Tendene of relinquished all her parental Lim the f Hermann Dah! j 
‘The Heavenly Twins” and “Discords” and maternal instinct wells up in a wave if teresting stud f 
“Keynotes,” produced a variety of compl! savage passion and culminat: ,» an act of | first book, “Der Gittlict 
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The Nation. 


“Harald Atter- attempt at historical fiction, and deals also 


ith the hero having 


been forced by his mother to take holy or- 


“ religious struggles, 


even during his novitiate trespass- 


ders and 


ng against his vows and harassing the 
pious fathers by his doubts The consis- 
tency with which the author evolves this 


admirable 


character ij 


A. VON ENDE. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


rhe Anderson Auction Company has sales 
five days next week. That of June 17 and 15 
neludes Lieut. James Moody's “Narrative 


of his Exertions and Sufferings in the Cause 


f Government since the year 1776,” 1783, 


i very scarce book by a New Jersey Tory; 
various first editions of Thackeray, Thor- 

iu, Tennyson, and others; Dinsmoor’s “In- 

lental Poems,” 1828, n the origiuai 
boards, uncut, and having laid in an un 
published manuscript poem; Tyler's “‘Con- 
rast,”’ 1790, having the frontispiece by Ma- 
verick, but lacking one leaf at the end: 
everal of Valentine’s Manuals; some goo 
1utographs, including a three-page A. L. 8 
from Gladstone, in which he says: “My 
favorite axe is an American, with an Amer- 

in handle, split half-way down and 3e- 
cured by being tightly bound with wax 
string. This singular condition gives it a 
remarkable elasticity, but if the string 
vere removed the handle would go to splin- 
ters at the first stroke.”’ 

Part seven of the Kopetschney collection 
will be sold June 19 and 20 by the Merwin- 
Clayton Sales Company Works on Art, 
Bibliography, Biography, History, Dramati: 
Lite ire, Natural History, etc., together 
with numerous French, Italian, and Ger- 
nan books, make up this portion 

On July 1, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell the small but very choice collec- 
tion of Stuart M. Samuel, M. P. There are 
199 lots only in the catalogue, but among 
them are some choice “association” item3 
Mr. Samuel has, perhaps, been best known 
is the owner of the Crampon copy of 
Browning's “Pauline,” which has an in- 
eresting inscription on the fly-leaf, and 
which sold for £145 in the Crampon sale 
in June, 1896. A set of “Bells and Pome- 
granates,"’ eight parts, presentation copies 
o W. J. Fox, one of Browning's earliest 
friends to recognize his genius, as well as 
proof-sheets of several numbers of the 
ime, are equally interesting There are 
presentation copies of first editions of 
Browning's books neluding “‘Christmas- 
1 and EFaster-Day,"”’ “Balaustion’s Advea- 
u Fifine at the Fair,” “Red Cotton 
Night Cap Country,” “The Inn Album,” and 
thers The Byron items are few, but im- 
portant “English Bards and Scotch Re- 

wers"’ has a portion of the original man- 
iscript inserted “Manfred"’ was Byron's 
wn copy, with an unpublished soliloquy, 
hree pages, in the author’s autograph 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” is the 
genuine first edition, dated 1865 (the second 
lition, 1866 « usuaily described as the 
first), and has five of the original draw 
ngs by John Tenniel, and several proofs of 
the engravings inserted “Through the 
Looking-Glass” also contains five of Ten- 


niel's original drawings. The series of pre 
entation copies of Dickens is the most re- 
markable offered since the Wright sale in 


1899, in fact, some of these were Wrigh.'s 
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copies There are several of Coleridge's 
books, with ipt additions and 
terations; also presentation copies of ‘‘Re- 
“Aids Reflection.”” There 
are presentation copies of Gibbon’s “Roman 


manuscr al- 


*morse”’ and to 


Empire,” first editions, 1776-88; Longfe! 
low’s “Evangeline,” 1845; Richardson's 
‘Clarissa,”” 1748; Tennyson’s “Enoch Ar- 
den,”” 1864, and “The Window,” 1867, and 
Thackeray's ‘“‘Virginians,”’ 1858. The last- 
named, given to Peter Rackham, contain; 


this inscription in Thackeray’s autograph 


In the U. States and in the Queens dominions 
All people have a right to their opinions 

And many don't much relish The Virginians. 
Peruse my book, dear R., and if you find it 
A little to your taste I hope you'll bind it. 





Rackham, however, seems not to have found 


it to his taste, as it is still in the original 
cloth. 

The death, on May 16, of Edward Grose 
Hodge, for many years the head of the 


great English book-auction house, has been 
noted in the English papers. He was in his 


eighty-second year, and the active manage- 


ment of the business had been for some 
years in the hands of his son, Thomas 
Hodge. There has been, we believe, no 
Sotheby or Wilkinson in the firm for many 
years. 
} TAS | ’ a 
JOY! esponc ence, 
REJECTION OF THE IRISH BILL. 
To THE EpItToR or THE NATION: 
Sir: Letters from Irish and English 


members of Parliament, and from several 
acute observers in Dublin, added to my own 
experiences of many years, have placed me 
in possession of a complete narrative of the 
Manceuvres resulting in that 
of the Administration 
Reform bill for Ireland, which has aston- 
ished unacquainted with the dis- 
honesty of Irish parliamentarian life under 


reasons and 


summary rejection 
people 


present conditions. 


There are two fundamental facts of the 
Irish situation. These are the clerical 
monopoly in general and the parliamen- 


tarian monopoly of political representa- 
tion. By the former I mean the privilege 
position which the Church owes to its cen- 
tury-old arrangement with the British Gov- 
ernment, it, in return 
for political and police services, its situa- 
tion of exceptional ease and emolument un- 
der the British power. By the second is to 
be understood the absolute and jealous 
domination of the parliamentarian machine, 
which is also a clerical machine, in every- 
thing relating to election and representa- 
tion among the present population of Ire- 
land. From the first nomination of candi- 
dates in the local sacristies to the publica- 


and which assures 


tion of their parliamentary eloquence in the 
Freeman's Journal, there is no stage in the 
of an Irish member of 
Parliament which not jealously super- 
vised with a view to rendering impossible 
the growth of any opposition to the parlia- 


selection or action 


is 


mentary monopoly. 

With these preliminary explanations, let 
us come at once to Sir Antony MacDon- 
nell, the fons et origo mali, the Anglo-In- 
dian under-secretary of pronounced Nation 
alist convictions, who won especial reputa- 





tion as a great administrator in India, and 
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who, hearing the persistent abuse of ‘‘Nom- 
all classes of 
believed that 


Redmond and the bishops would really 


inee Castle Boards’ from 


“Patriots,” to have 
Mr 


like to see a system of representative lay- 


appears 


men in place of the wire-pulled institutions 


in evidence 
deftly the 


mend his favorite to 


Instead of a bishop tripping 


Castle backstair to recom- 
vice-regal govern- 
his re- 
of 


con- 


up 
the 
to address 
elected Council 
Irishmen; have the 
finding Sir Antony may have imagined tha 
He now 


ment, he should have 


quests to a popularly 


and, as I said, 
the bishop would like the change 
knows better 

The beginning of the story opens, accord- 
ingly, with Sir Antony MacDonnell’s care- 
ful preparation of a bill which, while leav- 
ing absolutely unchanged the existing pow- 
ers of the and the parliamentary 
party, substituted for the Castle 
on the eight principal boards of Irish ad- 


viceroy 
nominees 


of popular 
the 


council 
all 
should control 


ministration, a_ single 


representatives, who, with powers 
of the the 
administration of some twenty-five million 
dollars annually of Irish expenditure. Any 
misuse of the Government power of super- 
vision could always be met by the undimin- 
of the Irish in Parlia- 
ment, exactly as in the past. But the party, 
far from desiring to protect a rival “‘talk- 
ing shop,”’ preferred to destroy it from the 
first. Thenceforth, the the 
were the following: 

(1.) The parliamentarian leaders 
vastly embarrassed at the friendly ‘‘con- 
sultations’” with which Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell and Mr. Birrell overwhelmed them 
being afraid both to say how much they 
disliked any increase of popular represen- 
tation in Ireland, and how much their own 
existence was bound up with the mainte- 
nance of the existing monopoly. 

(2.) The bishops and priests, in open 
panic the threatened intrusion of lay 
inspection into their educational and other 
preserves, all costs to break 
the bill, and pretended to suspect that the 
parliamentarians were willing accomplices 
in a black work of anti-clericalism. 

(3.) Both bishops and parliamentarians 
instinctively recognized that it would be 
highly unsafe to avow that popular repre- 
sentative administration was the bugbear; 
and, “patriotic indignation at bill not being 
home rule,’’ was officially be 
the policy of the 


existing boards, 


ished influence party 


stages of affair 


were 


at 


resolved at 


declared to 
alarmed confederates 

(4.) These clerico-parliamentary mancu- 
vres were immensely aided by the Healy- 
O’Brien vendetta against M Redmond 
and Dillon, and by the ultra-patriotic hos- 
tility to all parliamentarianism whatever 
Both these elements combined to denounce 
the bill rule,”’ of 
course, it never pretended to be, and to de- 
nounce the parliamentary party 
traitors for promoting it,”’ 
they never had done. 

(5.) The ground being thus smoothed by 
all the outside parties uniting to denounce 
the “anti-home rule insult .o Ireland,” etc., 
the game of the parliamentarians became 
beautifully easy. Adroitly slipping into 
the skin of the most ultra-patriots of all, 
the convention flung out the bill without 
discussion—which might have been incon- 
venient—and thereby rescued the parlia- 


essrs. 


as “not home which 


as ‘“‘vile 


which, of course, 
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mentary monopoly of representation and 


the clerical monopoly of education from the ie er’a theory is possible. That we must 
| dangerous reform amid the most exhilarat- ) a In this, pace Cavalcaselle, seems to me 
| ing shouts of “God bless Ireland, our pa- o follow from the general impress of Mas 
triotic members, and our noble clergy! lino’s style which Masaccio, were he work 
(6.) As only the advanced Liberals, in ng alone, would hardly continue wit! t 
fluenced by Sir Antony MacDonnell and | preatey dification than is exhil 1 in 
Mr. Birrell, ever cared to understand that me of tl pis es 1 which tl mod 
the clerico-parliamentary Trust was direct : present to me, but nif 
ly at stake, Mr. Redmond had no difficulty 1 the working out rather tha th 
in convincing the Liberal Cabinet that un- | , il heme I ther w he 
representative Castle boards are very much ymary pra e of adm g to the ex 
better as they stand, and it the parlia n of a large design the gift hola 
mentary party fully deserves the continued expla t! stylis ara “ 
confidence of his Majesty's Government. To | pes In the Annunciation. for istan 
show this confidence, and to bind more e may be little or nothing of Masacc 
closely the Irish farmers to the parliamen wat he end of the seri« howev 1s 
tary party, the Government has just prom he Martyrdom of St. Catherin« 
ised Mr. Redmond a bill for the compulsory " the saint is puting with 
restoration of evicted tenants Hea D s I ses he unm uk 
Undoubtedly, the note of gayety in th power fa bolder. keen: lraugh 
irama of tragi-comic politics is given by | 1 by la il a t rte 
the ultra-patriots, who rushed with levelled | ; } a typical dignity and a 
horns, and bellowing furiously, against the e cha il Ma and aj 
bill in the fond belief that they were op- | ; ng Arnolfo Masolino imy from 
posing the parliamentarian Home rule | Rome to North Italy (on th " pied 
s now indefinitely side-tracked, to the chronology) accessory and dé ative " 
boundless joy of the Trust, and the parlia ve Masaccio goes traight ) he 
mentarian party will proceed to hunt the | hea of } figurative 1 ‘ and 
House of Lords, or any other irrelevant | thei: being a heerly as a Ho } 
quarry indicated to them by their Liberal 1 Daumik 
leaders. So much for the farce at West A npa between ! M lom 
minster In Ireland, the Trust will also and he Herodias scenes a Ca al 
reap the reward of its dexterity in sup- Olona exhibits an obvious external r« 
pressing popular representation, and the itionshiy 1 the genera iy 
unhappy land will continue to be the pre- ypes betw the two a but the 
mier country of clerical graft under the pecial p of landscape we may ho 
century-old concordat between London and hat the foreground of the Ma lom i 
the Vatican F. HuGu O'DONNELL gs scientific observation might be by Bor 
New York, June 6 iat t broad weep a ] leal arrang 
|} ment might be by Harpigni No Italia 
irtist except Masaccio, paints landscape 
MASOLINO | n this & hion Masolino does a al 
| though he approaches Masaccio That he 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: ould match Masaccio in this respect 
Sir: If Philip J. Gentner’s theory of the | possible, but it is very unlikely. We co 
chronology of Masolino, published in the lude therefore or lering of ourse 
Vation of May 2, be correct, it will help to other tylisti« evidence which is of the 
clear up a very difficult and obscure prob mé 0 but which | hav not spa t 
lem For on the accepted hronology it » develop, that within a Masolino serts 
was too easy to argue that Masaccio must of compositions a still subordinate y 
have participated largely in the frescoes in haracteristic phase of Masa 0 irt 
S. Clemente at Rome. They could not be | d ernible This not to say tha 4 
entirely by Masolino,as Richter and Beren- | the earliest phase of the younge and 
son (not to mention any earlier authorities) eater master, or that Cavalcaselle and 
assert, because Masolino could not have so idition may not be right in giving tl 
retrogressed from their standard of art. | whole seri« to him It is quite xf bl 
But a master may rise to a level from | that among the panel pictures, som f 
which a subsequent decline of the same Masaccio’s still earlier art may he found 
di gree is, to quote Mr. Gentner, “‘imposs | or that the two artists may be mether 
ble The argument, therefore, for the ap- | volved. To me the Madonna In the lay f 
pearance of Masaccio in work adjudged by St. Anne, in the Academy at F'orence ; 
experts of unquestioned authority to Maso- | rather a Massacio than a Masolino 
lino—for Cavalcaselle’s general position on | When it comes to the Carmine at Flor 
the question of the relationship of the two | ence, where the genius of the younger mas 
artists as against Richter and Berenson |} ter iture and empha | st be cor 
can no longer rest upon a negative plea, | tent to register the mere personal optt 
upon a reduction to stylistic absurdity, it hat ¢ tlea is nearer the truth tha 
must adduce positive evidence | Richter and Berenson—tbat, for instance 
Leaving aside the traditional view, which | betwe h a masterp as the Heal 
might throw the onus probandi on the f Ta i and anything mcelvably Ma 
other side in this case, where the | ‘ aw the gulf which divides a 
case of the works in the Carmine at Flor i x art fro the mer winning And 
ence tradition points the other way, w a tt aee any styliat differs , 
now have the advantage, as I consider it ween the Adam and Eve and the Expul 
of discussing the question upon its merits; } The only material evid must be tec} 
we are confronted with a prot m which | nical: and no exhaustive treatment of 1} 
depends for its solution upon sheer criti problem from the technical point of view 
cism. 8 yet available 
If we admit Masolino at all a& working I may say also that in these problema t! 
in the 8. Clemente series I think that Mr adumbration of the school is often elu 
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he is dismissed; but dismissal is usually 


for quite other reasons A gentleman was 


recently in my office who, in the course of 
our conversation, mentioned an instance 
where the president of a college not only 
discharged a member of his faculty without 
warning, but had rubbed salt into the wound 
by telling him, the victim, that if he ap- 
plied for another place he would himself 
see that he did not get it 

It is altogether probable that the low es- 
tate to which honorary degrees have fallen 
in this country is due to the heads of insti- 
tutions that have authority to confer them 
Notwithstanding the fact that a man whose 
influence can be got with an honorary de- 
gree is not worth considering, the miserable 
business goes on apace I venture the as- 
Sertion that if college faculties had a free 
and fair vote on the matter, the number 
would be diminished by two-thirds As 
neither the recipient of such a degree nor 
the giver benefited, since the whole bus 
ness has come to be regarded as a farce, it 
is a wonder, as it Is certainly a pity, that 
these performances do not come to an end 


The cause of higher education is belittled, 


if not besmirched It is, too, a serious 
misfortune that our educational standard 
is too often made by numbers rather than 
quality Dr. Arnold's preference of fifty 
choice young men to six times this number 
made up of the go-as-you-please class finds 
little favor In most places. If, then, by hook 
or crook a president succeeds in getting 
together a large number of students at the 
institution over which he presides, he ts 


” 


hailed by his friends as a “decided success, 








latory of essential differences in the mas 
ter 0 observes in Masolino certain ex 
like those of Glovanni da Milano 
} nto—which I think are reflected 
types of the ndustrial painting of 
ling £ ra ) Phis may per 
t ! u in tl \ t of the Queen of 
heba t lomot it New Haven. One may 
l nguish in these exuberant and descrip- 
t ane! at time on the one hand the 
i x Influence of Masa 0, and on 
" and a more eclectic and roman- 
4 of a itive 4 HM which may 
‘ yur of nspiration n 
Mr. Gentn has promised us to 
b M 10's extra-Florentine 
" It will 1 1 welcome contribu 
idy of this all-important pe 
" \ 1M RANKIN 
i \l J 
COLLEGE TYRANNY 
I e& Eviror OF THE NATION 
rl l f Prof rv Dodd in No 
. f the Nation leads me to speak of an 
ff our higher education that 1 
i i ‘ to the freedom of 
2 i 1 ¢ > it ty of a m on 
} pa f llege facu 1 inv to which 
alls I f he tyranny 
1 ha ’ to believe 
‘ I id f qu 0 mny iostitu 
lé ger al pol y 
iis f* wort of he ] 
pe Ifa mem f the faculty has 
irae tf I te igainst ich an uD 
i imnw il 1a itn} m of power 
! i U nes uch a régime it is 
‘ h while | # n faculty meet 
x any! isu i whiel ! | ident is 
m ly iry to get his 
j i iin? \“ n and the 
! ! » 1 the case 
' that a meml f hi faculty or 
t fa st whol hu no access 
boa f " s except through the 
iH vil sturally to it that 
! fi ‘ h fa is he does not 
n | id i I | mal interests 
 - ning body ts likely to 
hea " ! rpretation of 
f ‘ ir ‘ } ! ma ome them 
tl ndir l 
It is i nabl > a ime that a I ly 
f j le s not iy f fort or 
fty, but f ten : v persons, ts in 
i n ‘ my nt to decide ques 
eof lucat al poll han the man Be 
1 as the head fien is If faculties 
‘ a larger Vv choosing who should 
i them, the t would not so often 
ful i n ! I ambi \u instance re 
| my sbaervation where 
i mi fa llege faculty were 
irwed by the president 
‘ ‘ ne Vithout an op 
" ‘ za Ww lin thelr n be 
} Tl) f h tile nt 
oo j men we not 
1 " ! of thing the pres 
‘ " ha } vuld asily 
have a ‘ ! fh ed » take the 
bl Tr} TT have been 
ha they wer! loya The | fe nu 
a denominational ins m who attacks 
! fundatr ntal p ciple n which It Ila 
founded and for the maintenan of which 
s support, should not complain if 








iS a “great educator,’ and so forth Often 

he truth is that this very fact indicates a 
decline rather than a growth Even the 
number of graduat: sent forth by an in 

titution Is not a criterion of its value as 
an educational force Those who have suf 
ficient discernment to detect the true condi 
tion of affairs and the courage to reveal It 
are cried down as “kickers” and “croak 
ers for is not au abundance of tangible 
evidence at hand to condemn them? It is 
a curious anomaly that while the tendency 
of the times is in the direction of a broader 
democracy, it has not made itself felt to 
iny appreciable extent in our higher edu- 
cation CHAS. W. SUPER 

Athens, O., June 7 

Notes. 

Arthur W. A Beckett, who has been mas 
ter of the revels of Gray's Inn since 1887, 
is preparing a work on the duties of that 
office which goes back to Plantagenet 
titnes 

rhe Library of Congress sues three use 
ful Select Lists of Books at the price of 
ten cent ich (hn Reciprocity with Cana 
da Relating to tron and Steel in Com 
meres and “Relating to the French Alli 
ince in the American Revolution.” 

The second volume of “Henslow’s Diary,” 
edited by W. W. Greg, is now In the press 
Hut before its appearance Mr. Bullen will 
publish for the same editor the “Henslow 


containing reprints of documenta, 
which form a 
“Diary,” and 


Papers 
Dulwich, 
the 


chiefly preserved at 


to 


supplement 


valuable 


add considerably to our knowledge of the 
Elizabethan stage. 

Six new volumes of the World's Classics 
published by Henry Frowde, contain “The 
Works of Burke” iv.), “Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, with Additional 
French Revolution” (2 
English Writers,” 


(vol 
Poems,’ 
“Carlyle’s vols.) 


“Hazlitt’s Comic and 


“The Poetical Works of Goldsmith.” A 
good deal might be said of the Introduc- 
tions and Notes to some of these volumes 
Thus the Goldsmith, edited by Austin Dob- 
son, is a reprint of the Clarendon Press 
edition of 1887, but extended so as to in 
clude the whole of Goldsmith's poetry, and 
revised so as to bring into the annota 
tions the latest information about’ the 
poet 


In a fifth volume, Prof. John Burnet com- 
pletes his edition of Plato’s Works in the 
Bibliotheca Oxon- 
a notable undertaking. The “Spuria”’ 
the end of this volume, al 
the editor's inten- 
to print them separately a sixth 
volume. We cannot here criticise the 
stitution of the text, but we may take the 


Scriptorum Classicorum 
iensis 
added at 
it 


are 


though was original 
tion in 


con- 


occasion once more to commend the beau 
tiful typography of these convenient books 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have postponed 


the publication of the following books un 


til autumn “The Literature of Roguery,” 
by Prof. F. W. Chandler; “The Life and 
Times of Stephen Higginson,” by T. W 


Higginson; “The Art of Landscape Garden- 


ing,”’ by Humphry Repton; “A Theory of 
Motives, Ideals, and Values in Education,” 
by William E. Chancellor; “‘What Method of 
Education Is Best Suited for Men Entering 
Upon Trade and Commerce?” by H. 8S. Per- 
son; “Federal Regulation of Railway 


A. N. Merritt; and “Should Ship 
of 


Rates,”” by 
Subsidies Be Offered by the 
the United States?” by W 


Government 
T 

“Il Sacro Romano Impero,” 
of Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire, 
Balzani, comes us 
edition from the house of Ulrico Hoepli of 
Milan 

Among the French books just published, 
or soon to be published, are the following: 


Dunmore 

a translation 
by Ugo 
in a second revised 


to 


‘Venise au XVIlIle_ siécle,”” by Philippe 
Monnier; “‘Genséric, la conquéte vandale 
en Afrique et la destruction de l’Empire 


Martroye, and “L’Alle- 
magne moderne, son évolution,”’ by Profes- 
sor Lichtenberger of the Sorbonne. A wer, 
interest is Dr. Paul Triaire’s i.st 
volume of the ‘Lettres de Guy Patin, 1630- 
1672 Dr. Triaire reprints the letters from , 
the MS., correcting many errors and filling 
out many omissions of the earlier editions 
He adds more than 1,600 notes 


d’Occident,’” by F 


of great 


” 


The French Académie des Inscriptions et 


Belles-Lettres has awarded two prizes of 


2.000 and 1,200 frances respectively The 
first went to M. Poupardin for a work on 
Le Royaume de Bourgogne’; the second 


was divided, going to Alfred Grenier for 
Les Habitations gauloises et villas latines 
dans le pays des Médiomatrices” and to 


La revue du Pays Messin ot de la Lorraine 


At the fifteenth meeting of the 
American Jewish Historical Society, to be 
held at Newport July 4 and 5, the following 
papers will be read: Dr. Cyrus Adler, “An 
Original Unpublished Document relating to 


annual 





Thomas Tremino de Sobremonte (1638),” 
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and “A Contemporary Memorial relating to | pre on as any ! ! l | ve 
Damages to Spanish Interests in America — ely, it is hoped at 1 “ a S| , . . ' 
done by Jews of Holland (1634)"; Edmund ws eS Saat tex Mace ' ‘ 

H. Abrahams, “A Few Facts Relative to th | with the book tith | way. f{ ex- | , sod ¢ workn . 
Sheftall Family of Georgia’; J. Cassuto imple, a doctor al f book : ihn ae . e » a + 
jr., and Dr. Max Griinwald, “An Unpublish 0 hay bs Roe oe ' " “ ; - ‘ viet ah Me Mank 1 
ed Transcript from the Records of the Por- | o¢ ¢ittes from which hi ’ make a ‘ tie n the geology ? Madacsace . 
tuguese Synagogue of Hamburg regarding : graphical and ¢ , ; 

a Jewish Colony at Serepique (Sergipe, Bra- : As ae. ee y . H Poitou. with « mm of ti 

zil?) (1658)""; Hon. N. Darnell Davis and J andor la montt , 8 = Petri : no of th sie ~~ h 

Graham Cruickshank, “Notes on Early Jews | ®*°° ® = SS " mesa me oS “- am he ROT ge 
in the West Indies, particularly in Barba British School in Egy; ind the Egyptian “? : acs (the B 

dos”: Albert M. Friedenberg, “The Influ- | "esearch Account during = 19 rneus ‘ile Siediaiies hice “ae tae tots 
ence of the German Revolutionary Move there were no epoch-making d rere US j , 
ments of 1848-1849 on the Jews of America”; en the season has been fruitful tt A new edition of Rose Life of Nay 
Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, “‘Sectarianism in nteresting finds rm a — 4 work | con” has just beet ied by tl M 

the State Constitutions of the United | 9% Gone at Gizeh. Fi ; om ' rhe bool puta “ 
States”; Rev. P. A. Hilfman, “Some Notes = 1 of the fi a ; : tblished, and ! - 
on the History of the Jews of Surinam"; howing that the f I ory | ent edit ‘ | ‘ ’ 
Hon. David E. Heineman, “Notes on Early the site goes back | ber than the fourte | aca uomatter, but the u of a vet 
Jewish Wayfarers in the Northwest"; Prof lynasty, to which it had hitherto been a light paper perm he two volume »t 
J. H. Hollander, “A Note on Jewish Influ- | Tibed. At Assiut la bound in one 

ences in Longfellow’s Verse’; Leon Hiibner months’ labor, a large cemetery was dis o E. Go peed of § ™ 
“Some Additional Notes on the History of overed, with hundreds of sa rem va t f y ene ved hie mia ' 
the Jews of Georgia in Colonial Times,” sth to the twelfth dyn ; Ameng © rt ( ysl b of Abraha ! 
“Aaron Lopez, a Merchant Prince of Colo objects brought to light we mItAtION Of ) | well worthy of fram 

nial Rhode Island,”’ and “Some Jewish As ferings for the dead (m Ere Tepyensa rl Re , 1) 

sociates of John Brown”: Prof. Joseph Ja tions of houses with tanh is well as boat " ee . ru a 

cobs, “The Mediwval Status of the Jew with masts, oars, and cabins); the head of |” = g ; ae 
Max J. Kohler, “Notes on the History of |* ®H¢ coffin with gold foil and one shroud-| © "2 kt . vag et 
the Jews in Jamaica,” and “The Proposed | ‘ } ia sliver foll; several ituettes of good meee ‘ if . 
Extension of the Scope of the Society to quality and workmanship (twelfth dynasty) t d ‘ ’ t is ent 
embrace General Jewish History’’; Samuel ma later tom® of the nineteenth dynasty ; , if | apt a 
Oppenheim, “The First Settlement of the was found the first authenticated represen ee ee oa ag _ ihe saves 
Jews at Newport’’; Rosalie S. Phillips \ ion of a camel hough there hy . oft eigai = . 
Burial Place for the Jewish Nation For lence from the earliest mes of th . ites 

ever”; Rev. B. H. Rosengard, “The Historic | ®®¢¢ 404 use of this animal, no actual ex (nt ‘ wat ‘ 
Consciousness of our Race.” imple had hitherto been f heoming Germany of progressive P : 

The following facts are gathered from the The French savant, Noel Valois, has d ted in religious and soclal movement 
annual report of the curators of the Bod covered in the Imperial library of Vienna | the annual mo ooftl vane ‘ 
leian Library for the year 1906: There was | * "¢¥ polemical work dealing with Joan of Kongre Phese assemblis held ea 
added to the library during the year a | Vr It is a short but sharp v o th — turing Wh . le holiday . 
total of 77,637 items, including volumes | York of the famous Pa iniversity Chan- | : “re wae . cial any 
and parts of volumes, making the second cellor Gerson, who, aft Joan in May, 1429 ligiou rel and the platform 
largest total in the history of the library. | had liberated Orleans, published a defences Kong Shas furnished tl nee 
Of these; 53,162 were received under the | Of the warlike maiden rh new pam ot a few teworthy u : Y 
copyright law, 13,465 by gift and exchange | phleteer is evidently a friend of the Brit- | sor Harnack ha een a lewd 
and 11,009 by purchase From the table sh le and see in Joa ou a ti | . ne and inal K led I 
of purchases, donations, and exchanges ar- | and in the devotion paid her only idolatry ut Gospel (G. Po Putnam 30 , 
ranged by country, it appears that addi- | The document however, adds to our know nay read in English h addi se i 
tions were made as follows: From Germany. | ledge of her extraordinary influence among | Evangelical Social Mission in the Light 
5,948 items; from France, 3,761; from Great he people, as with those in authority the H ory of the Chure!l ind The M 
Britain, 3,431; from British America, 2.220: | The article of greatest interest to Am ind Social Significan " Modern Educa 
from the United States, 1,287; from British un readers in the Annales de Géographie | ion The former may be noted espe i 
Asia, 1,088; from Italy, 1,150. The total in- | for May is that of Fer. Maurette, on the is embodying what probably the a 
come of the libraryamounted to £9,974. Ex ports of the Philippine Census. He closes | ' ide of the majority of German Prot ’ 
penses amounted to £9,291, of which £5,012 jetailed statement of facts drawn from | 'OW4rd Socialism, and containing a cl 
was devoted to salaries and wages, £1,980 | them by saying that they show what sci- | POSTEO f the limitations becoming a 
to purchase of books and manuscripts, £804 nce and civilization demand of us. There | "e!igious body in » social 
to bindings, £430 to printing and station hould be further research nto the | form. In th im ne may be found 4 
ery, and £296 to light, heat, and water physical geography and geo'ogy of the 1sl insiation of on Pu nost valuat 

The first report of the librarian of State | ands, as well as into the hydrography the smatiet = f the Marburg teach 
institutions of lowa is a matter of unusual flora and fauna, which are not yet known r of doctrina ' cy, Witheim Hes 
interest, both to librarians and to special cientifieally; and the people should be mann The pal which was al aK 
ists in the work of reform. It covers four transformed through the development of an ers vd ! r M 
teen institutions, including two penitentia active life, which the Spaniards were un Teaching iJ I { and Abu 
ries, two reformatories, a soldiers’ home, an | able to accomplish Americar hould I f ‘ mid vat ik 
orphans’ home, a school for the deaf, a col- leem the promise found “on every page of | ©7128 P . ft) lat 
lege for the blind, an institution for fee- | the census. to make anot} lapan of th hical p | f Jesus to th ™ 
ble-minded children, four hospitals for the | land of the Far Fast.” Prof. A. Deman- | 4" 2 ' have t ' ad , 
insane, and one for inebriates. In general, | geon treats of the value of Government . 
the librarian reports, there is very litth documents in the tudy of certain geo T ‘ ' ‘Paris’ (Painted by Mort 
difference between the requirement of graphic phenomena Th suge vely ne MM | Macmillan ¢ M 
readers in these institutions and of those of | shown by an examination of the report Menpe \ her reader for a ' , 
the public library of the committees of agriculture and com T boa f " Seine lead 

While it may be said that nearly all the merce of the National Assembly 1789-91, | along quay be j he 
inmates are abnormal to some extent, yet recently published by the Ministry of Pub | pointing - the sights . . 
come gry oo waging a he Instruction Many interesting facts m the banks climbs with them ” 
Iowa idea that the book has a function as are given, showing the changes wrought teep aetreets to the heights f M 


a@ remedial agent, to be used with as much by deforesting, the taking of pastures for rartre lividing their attention veva 
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7 
he churches and the women to be seen by 
re Wa ynducts them along the Boule- 
urd topping to watch the loitering pub 
] ind the busy workers in the street, en 
the cafés, and dwelling upon the art 
fd 1 which the women excel The 
led in the Latin Quarter, the ambitions 
ind gathering place of the tudents are 
\ hed by her pen; something is said of 
I hea s and of excursions outside th 
wall She writes in a somewhat ab 
pt l her series of pictures of Paris 
have been jotted down in short, terse 
which somehow fail to match 
gra and humor that float everywhere 
1 the golden, hazy atmosphere of that city 
Key TT indwich-man who strikes Miss 
Menp i ich a melancholy figure, is 
ally a fair representative of gay French 
philosophy Whereas in London, the man 
ween e advert ng boards drags his 
Vou ind shows his dreary counte- 
idging silent and stolid along the 
ff Oxford Street or Picadilly; in 
‘ with the stub of a cigarette in his 
ith, } restless tongue wagging unceas- 
ly, his eyes rolling gayly, he walks be- 
le h omrade in the narrow thorough 
fare yo wanders in Indian file, throwing 
nmen over his shoulders at everything 
his observant eyes see to amuse him. These 
hings Miss Menpes does not convey. But 
her book, with its vivid descriptions, is a 
pleasant contribution. Some slight errors 
i the French, due probably to a printer’s 
ike, have crept in. There are twenty- 
full-page illustrations in color, by Mr 
Menp 1lso numerous pen drawings as 
head-p tail-pieces, et through the 
Krnest Hartley Coleridge has prepared, 
nd Henry Frowde has published, a really 
beautiful edition of “Christabel”’ for the 
Royal Society of Literature The zest of 
the book lies in a face!mile reproduction of 
the manuscript of the poem as copied out 
by Coleridge for Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, 
ih Hutchinson, in 1800 or 1801 It is al- 
most as if one had the handwriting of the 
poet before one eyes But the volume 
ontalt 1 good deal of matter besides this 
rhe editor, from his minute and loyal 
knowledge of the subject, has furnished a 
long Introduction, giving the full history of 
the poem and conjectures toward its inter- 
pretation And if when done with these 
mie at the source of Coleridge's inspi 
ration and with these guesses at its mean 
ng, it seema that we have been hunting 
for the end of a rainbow,” the poem is still 
here, more tangible in a way, because look 
ing as if direct from the poet's hand. The 
text is also given in ordinary print, with 
thorate note and altogether the book 
will be a delight for lovers of Coleridge's 
hy muse We cannot refrain from adding 
few words from the criticism of the poem, 
th Vonthly Review of nuary, 1817, as 
q I by the present editor; nor, we would 
idd, is the reader to-day any less excusa 
ble for falling to see and in a way ap 
preciate the point of view of that unfor 
funate eritic than he would be for missing 
the rare loveliness of the poem itself. Said 
the Monthly Reviewer 
This precious production is not finished! 


It would be truly astonishing that such 
rude, unfashioned stuff should be rtolerated, 
and still more that it should be praised by 
men of genius (witness Lord Byron, and 


were we not convinced that 


some others), 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











Nation. 


The 


every principle of correct writing, as far 
as poetry is concerned, has long been giren 
“up; and that the observa.s rather than 
the breach of such rules considered as 
an incontrovertible proof of rank stupidity 


is 


It is grand, in a word it is sublime, to be 
lawless; and whoever writes the wildest 
nonsense in the quickest and newest man- 
ner is the popular poet of the day. 

Those who wish to be informed on the 
controversy between France and the Vati- 
can cannot do better than read Paul Saba- 
tier's “Lettre ouverte a S. E. le Cardinal 
Gibbons A propos de son manfeste sur la 
séparation des églises et de I’état en 


France’ (Paris Libraire Fischbacher) 
It is a response to Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s address of last January, which was 
widely circulated in Europ: M. Sabatier 
meets specifically and it seems to us con- 
vincingly the charges that the Separation 
Act was inspired by hatred of religion in 
general, that it ignored the rights of prop- 
riy and the constitution of the Church, 
ind that its effects would be disastrous 
to the Church in France. Indeed, it seems 
lear that the Cardinal Archbishop not only 
misrepresented unwittingly the terms of 
the Concordat, but also spoke on partial 
information concerning the Separation Act 
itself and the attitude of its advocates, 
gnoring as well the division of opinion as 
to conformity between the Pope and the 
majority of the French Bishops. In fact 
uur attitude has been practically that of 
such French Catholics as the Marquis de 
Vogué, Count Haussonville, and the late 


Ferdinand Brunetiére. For who 


ipproach the subject impartially his pam- 


persons 


phiet will be enlightening. In particular it 
points out trenchantly the distinction be- 
tween Catholics as members of a faith and 


Clericals as members of a sinister politi- 


cal organization seeking the aggrandize- 
ment of the hierarchy. This elementary 
but all important distinction is too often 


forgotten in America, but it is the Clerical 
imperium in imperio that really makes the 
trouble. The truly saw 
the ‘ of the Republic. M. 
does not deal with the real if 
that the Vatican was not 


of the Separation 


patriot Gambetta 


there ‘enemy”’ 
Sabatier 


formal grievance 


consulted in the manner 

Treaties are frequently denounced, but it 
is at least either unusual to take such a 
course without first sounding the other 
party or to conclude such a one-sided re- 
peal of a contract by breaking off diplo- 
matic relations. On the other hand, the 
Vatican has subsequently displayed so 
complete an incapacity for grasping either 
the moral or practical aspects of the sit- 
uation created by the Briand Law, that 
one may fairly assume that preliminary 
negotiations, which would have put the 
French Government in a more correct posi 
tion, would have been merely nugatory 
M. Sabatier's little tract is throughout in- 
aspired by a protestant love of the Mother 
Church and by mistrust of the Curia He 
hopes for a reform within the Church, and 
feela that a profound inner crisis is at 
hand. The hierarchy is, he finds, n about 
he same moral situation as the Synagogue 
a half-century before Christ It has its 
sanhedrin, its scribes, ita doctors, and its 
pharisees—an entire band of officials and 
dependents who see only the external 
structure, who adore the letter, and say 
to themselves that what has sufficed for 
so many centuries should suffice still.” 
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How the reforming Catholics are to make 
themselves felt short of secession is a ques- 
tion that M. Sabatier does not raise, and 
indeed it would be too large a matter for 
this small but meaty pamphlet. 

The death is announced from Egypt of 
Mary de Morgan, daughter of Prof. Augus- 
tus de Morgan, the mathematician, and sis- 
ter of William de Morgan, the novelist 
Her fairy tales, “On a Pincushion,” “The 
Necklace of Princess Florimonde,” and 
“The Windfairies,” have given wholesome 
entertainment to many children 

Miss Julia Magruder died on Sunday at 
tichmond, Va., after long illness. She 
was born in Charlottesville, Va., in 1854 
She began to write in her early girlhood; 
published story, which appeared in 
written when 

first novel, 
published 
yar romance— 


a 


her first 
the Southern 


she was 


Wagazine, was 


eighteen, and her 
‘Across the Chasm,” 
This novel—a civil 
was issued anonymously, and by its frank 

the faults of the North- 
Southern characters arous- 
deal of discussion. In 
other novels, “At An- 
Plebeian,” but 


was in 


1885. 
comment on 
ern and 

ed a good 
i887 appeared two 
chor,” and “A Magnificent 
first followed the serial 
publication the Century the ‘Prin- 
cess Sonia Her last novel, “The Thou- 
sandth Woman,” was published in 1905. 


her real success 
in of 


GENERAL ALEXANDER’S MEMOIRS. 


Vilitary Memoirs of a Confederate, a Criti- 
cal Narrative. By Edward Porter Alex- 
ander, Brigadier-General in the Confed- 
erate Army and Chief of Artillery, Long- 
street’s Corps. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4 net. 

Gen. Alexander left West Point in 1857, 
according to Cullum’s Register, third in his 
class, which rank gave him a place in the 
engineers, the corps d'élite. At the seces- 
sion of Georgia. his State, he hurried to 
the front, and did good service at the first 
opportunity. Having been concerned in the 
development of the flag-system of signal- 
ling, he was to that. At Bull 
Run, catching from his high station the 
gleam of arms eight miles away toward 
Sudley Springs, he notified Beauregard that 
his left was turned and that McDowell’s 
attack must be prepared for. Thenceforth 
to the end he was in the thick of the war, 
usually at the side of Longstreet and close 
at hand to Lee. April 9, 1865, Grant’s cor- 
don being then complete, he formed Long- 
street’s corps in line of battle, with the 
design of breaking through, thus directing 
the last hostile demonstration of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Seasoned in such a 
school, he went home a veteran, though, as 
a portrait of the time attests, he was in 
face and figure scarcely beyond youth. 

His book, of great interest to the general 
reader, though intended particularly for 
military students, details the campaigns of 
the Army of Northern Virginia with criti- 
cisms of its operations throughout. It takes 
note of political or social conditions, 
only in the preface touches on the 
merits of the question in dispute. Here 
Alexander declares with manly candor that 
“what we fought for no longer seems so 
desirable,”” and that had the South won, “‘it 
would now prove only a curse.” His recog- 
nition of the blessing of the rescued Union 


assigned 


no 
and 
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could not be heartier. We find in the book 
two general defects, a supply of maps quite 
too scant for following out the narrative, 
and a lack of references to authorities. The 
reader often encounters statements new, 
perhaps antecedently improbable, for which 
he would like to have chapter and verse, 
few and meagre. 

so famous a 


but foot-notes are 
In 
leader as Joseph E 


Alexander's criticisms 


Johnston fares badly 


The battle of Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862, was 
“phenomenally mismanaged,” and his dis- 
abling on the field was fortunate, since it 


The Atlanta cam- 
paign is out of our writer's scheme, but in 
his brief allusion there cog- 
nition of merit in Johnston's conduct. This 
judgment, we think, might be challenged 
While the disciple of Lee is full of love for 
his master, he finds as a critic his opportun- 


brought Lee to the front 


to it is no re 


ity, and is always frank. Lee's first cam- 
paign, that of the Seven Days, was marked 
by errors. Alexander does not go so far as 


Dick Taylor (in war time it was affectation 


to say Lieut.-Gen. Richard Taylor), who 
in his “Destruction and Reconstruction” 
calls this campaign ‘‘a series of blunders 


each one huge,” but errors are found which 
must in part be assigned to the commander- 
in-chief. How > War 
is the most difficult of arts; the great gen- 
eral not but made; for Lee 
Peninsular Campaign was 'prentice work 

The inaction of Stonewall Jackson during 
the the holds to have 
been gravely culpable Longstreet and D 
H. Hill, their writings, do 
their dissatisfaction their colleague's 
conduct, by which they themselves greatly 
suffered; and Lee, even after the war, ac- 
cording trustworthy tradition, felt a 
rankling resentment at the course of his 
famous lieutenant. But we think no such 
plain exposition of the derelictions as that 
of Alexander has heretofore been made. 
Jackson's troops were observing Sunday or 
in cafip-meeting when there was pressing 
need for them on the march and in battle 


could it be otherwise 


is born the 


Seven Days, critic 


in not conceal 


at 


to 


Moreover, exaggerating the work of 
his own men in the Valley campaign, 
and depreciating the service of the 
corps which had fought at Williamsburg 


and Fair Oaks, and kept McClellan out of 
Richmond, he deliberately kept his men 
out of action, leaving the brunt to be taken 
by other commands as 
depicted in this book would seem to justify 
a court-martial. It temporary 
eclipse, thinks the who, like the 
world in general, believes Jackson’s soldier- 
ship, both before and after, to 
uniformly almost 

Looking at the matter of grand strategy, 
Alexander believes that the Confederacy did 
not utilize as it might have done the 
vantage of its interior lines By a transit 
of 4 few days armies could be sent from 
the Atlantic slope across the mountains into 


Jackson’s conduct 


was a 
critic, 


have been 
matchless 


ad- 


the Mississippi valley and vice versa, there- 
by making it possible a great ef- 
fort to mass troops heavily in the East or 
West, as occasion might require. This op- 
portunity was not seized until the Chick- 


before 


amauga campaign, when through thé cap- 
ture and destruction of railroads, the ad- 
vantage had been in great part lost A 


better move for Lee in the fall of 1862 than 
the one into Maryland, would have been the 
sudden sending of a powerful reinforcement 
into Tennessee. At that moment Bragg, 
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having evaded Buell, was marching north 
into Kentucky, whers j ed by Kirby 
Smith, he presently t! i ] se at 
hand both Louisville and « i t) 
poorly defended We to ik 
that a few divisions, which Lé« j g the 
panic of the North after the Augu lis 
asters, could have ea y spared, transfer 
red to the Western army, might have vile 
possible an invasion of Ohio that would 
have carried the Confederates to the Lakes 
so splitting the North in two Alexander 
holds that this use of interior lines would 
have been preferable to the attempt in 


Maryland, which failed of ending in a Fed 


triumph only becau 


inadequate to the situat 


eral 


Before Gettysburg, Lee neglected again 
to profit by his interior ling In May 
1863, Vicksburg, in danger from Grant, was 
not beyond rescue Had 1e Confederat 
at Chattanooga been at that time r 
forced across the mountains from Virginia 
ind a strong army under Lee's ymmand 
udvanced rapidly upon Cincinna Graa 
might have been drawn away from the 
threatened fortress; or f not that, th 
indefended line of the Ohio might have 
been crossed with prospect of @ great re 
sult Longstreet, who strongly advised 
this, was then returning from Suffolk with 


and in two or three davs 
the 


Confederacy 


13,000 veterans, 
transit Unfortun- 
thinks 
The 
move 
Lee 


h the caval- 


have made 
for the 


this plan was rejected 


might 
ately Alexan 
ler 


¢ 


one pre- 


erred, initiated by a fals¢ 
a 


Stuart to depart wi 


was soon 


marked by second ¢« ordere4 


or suffered, 


rror 


ry, thus leaving his army without eyes an! 
ears until the afternoon of July 2, with no 
compensating advantage Coming to tif 


our critic 
low. The excellent 
‘“‘fish-hook”’ 


the strengthening 


spares neither high 
Federal 
the heights 


of 


ictual battle, 
nor position 


the curving about 


making endan- 
red 


necessary 


easy 
by interior roads, rendered 
for Lee a bad for Mead: 


might have been manceuvred out of his po- 


ge spots 


mation 
sition and forced to fight at a disadvantag» 
and judged 
weak 


here, 
“The 
spot of the enemy’s line [a point on Ceme- 
tery Hill which might have been enfiladed] 
the d by ours 
never 


Lee chose battle then and 


ncorrectly in his assault one 


and one advantage possess 

All corps 
“Few flelds fur 
ss." Meade 
Hancock, af 


ond day, “per- 


were apprehended.” the 
short: 


of worse tact 


commanders came 


nish examples 


meanwhile, ably seconded by 
forded, especially on the s« 
haps the best example which the war pro 
luced of and effect! 


handling of a large force on the defensive 


active ve 


supervision 
With the third day at Gettysburg, the pages 
Longatreet, reluctant t» 
command 


become thrilling 
in at 
imposed 
tillery, 
the 


opportune moment 


div 
upon his young chief-of-a: 


throw Lee's his last 
sion, 
standing among his smoking guns 
responsibility of deciding as to the 
Pickett’s charge 
Now began Alexander's part in the 
He was at first 


finding Pickett confident, 


for 
chapter 
of errors. 


appalled, but 


he was so far r: 


assured that, mistaking a lull in the Fed 
eral cannonade for proof that it was s!- 
lenced, he dared to give the word. In th 
story of the charge and recoll, the interest 
ff the book culminates Though Meade 
had fought a brave and skilful battle, it 


is here made plain that his error was enor- 
mous in refraining from pursuit. As one 





1ds here the details of Lee's retreat, the 
‘ agonized y of I yme 
; The army } 1 th i re ho ‘ 
f its hand, and all I ild 4 or say hed 
1ak t close.” 
in the Wilderness our crit t 
ha the | it iz of I x t “ 
ting a mov 0 hia n la 
ived Gra fro a Chan lor | 
1 vo years | t ! ' x rT of A 
Johr yn at Shiloh saved Grant from ru 
both of which judgments, were ‘ I 
we might dispute But as to the condu 
x ral t La of h it Ampaign { 
S64, we ad all tha friend i 
“was a i rp of yidlership, the 
‘ pid, pers ‘ une Zz 
ins to the bea z back of xl 
! VW \ that La grew a ‘ 
! ! ! lid 1} r in J S64 
} } had t? a gro 1 
T) La i } p 
ha i aad i j was with 
sult on tl | " thought | 
t bati rh ager \ 
ness won for him at S« 1 Mana i ind 
Chancellorsvill but nv ved hi 
itastrophes as Mecha ll Ma 
Hill, and Gettysburg In 1864 th x 
of fire haa become tempered Fach thr 
of the ponderous Federal lance met at 
il tive part and wor befell hi ady 
versary if by char in avy nue of approach 
was left open Since Mol'ke, writers upor 
the art of war hav I 1 upon the 
cessity of a proper general iff. Like G. I 
R. Henderson, probably t ost omy Dn 
foreign critic of our civil war, Alexande! 
too, attributes such misfortunes as befell 
the Confederacy in the flell largely to poor 
system and organization, a lack whicl i 
table general taff might hav mad 
good This view may be accepted He 
probably the Federals we better off, for 
whom at the start McClellan rendered 
a service 
In this book the chiefs of the Army of 
the Potomac are naturally figures much 
less distinct than their great adversary 
ind receive little commendation. McClellan 
n the fleld is not praised; whereas Dict 
Taylor extols highly the change of bas 
the James, in 1862; and Lee is known t« 
have spoken of him with respect Meack 
good conduct at Gettysburg as has be 
seen, recognized, but also the strange in 
ertia that followed For Grant words of 
approval ar few and measured The one 
operation for which the er has a hear 
utterance is the transt nee after Cold 
Harbor of his army to the south side of the 
James, whereby he gained au excellent point 
of vantage before Petersburg. Nothing car 
of it, however, all the opportunities being 
somehow lost It is well nnown, says Alex 
ander, that in those das (,rant was not 
abstemious."’ We think a word or two might 
have well been said about Grant's heavy 
handicap A complete stranger in his ar 
he was embarrassed on every side he w 
forced to suffer for unmilitary easo 
as commanders of his cooperating ar 
such men as Butler and igel; he had al 
ways at hand an Administration and Cor 
gress whose ardent and patriotic zeal wa 
yet so often sadly without knowledge Th 
we think, might have been more fully re 


ognized—and also the iron foree of chara 
ter which through a 


broken defeat and humiliation wrought out 


year of almost 


uno 

















‘The 


ire more interesting than their 
exploits. Full of Slavie fire and 
ne they move in the pure a 

dom; and yet they are human 
femperament and point of view 
two or three humorist imong 


Nation. 


theories or 


ingenuous 


martyr 


varied in 
There are 


em; and 


the general disposition, if not the general 
ibility ; fO see more than one aspect in 
the face of things So each in his several 
way bears witness to the truth as he sees 
for the good of all, and goes his way 
\S a group, they embody whatever is good 
ind pure f not whateve 3 Ww n the 
volutionary theory and practi 
The Price of Bilenes By M. FE. M. Davis 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Is it permissible for the Northern mind 
o express itself freely, for once, upon this 
ype of Southern story’? We confess our- 
selves thoroughly tired of colonel worship, 


ind protest against be 


ng further called up- 


on to admire the post-bellum fire-eater, 
with his easy personal morals, and much 
flaunted ideals This is the type which 
howls loudest about miscegenation, and is 
largely responsible for the curse of mixed 
blood which now upon us 
rhis s the one Americar type whose 
chivalry toward the other sex is most trum 
peted, and whose chivalry estricts itself 
to the members of its own social order 
These are the drunkards, gamblk dead 
beats, who, with a few flourishes of exter 
nal courtesy, a little of the old-school busi 
ness, are ipposed to qualify as heroes of 
omanes Let us have done with them 
The Major Grandchamps of the present tal 
is not the central figure but his code, his 
itmosphere, are the code and atmosphere of 
the tory It is considered creditable to 
him that in telling the tory of a Northern 
military outrage, he smash glasses and 
spills wine upon the table at a formal 
linner, by way of emphasi His hostess 
sells her granddaughter to a man whom she 
knows to be a low raseal. This also is ad 
mirable since t ji 0 ive the family 
honor rhe rascal, being a poor white, 
he m of a Northern officer, has had no 
hoice but to be a rascal; unfortunately he 
impress one as a very rough sketch of a 
villain. It is hard to preserve respect for the 
maiden who tolerates him, even for a mo 
ment. Of course, he does not actually carry 
her off; but we should not care much if he 
did. We suspect that the story is of a sort 
o be widely read, and to be = generally 
tuken, at least in the North, for a true and 
pleasing picture of Southern types = and 
Southern lite We protest against such ac 
eplance of it, and decline to believe that 


h colonel-myth is anything but 


of the ruth 


Catherine of Calain By Mr 


a travesty 


Henry de la 


Pa i New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
rh tory is of much the same quality 

i the ime author recent “‘Lonely Lady 
of Grosvenor Square.” It is not at all a 
modern quality quite frankly, indeed, a 
reve ion to the broader mid-Victorian 
vein liere are no problem no emanci 
mted women. no tribulation of the artis 
temperament, no messages to humanity 
Hlere it vou will, humanity itself, in 
one or two of it more ingenuous aspects, 
it least The action moves in an emollient 
lair of sentiment upon the ingenuously 
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mercenary sphere of British life with which 


the very best authors have familiarized 
the world at large Matters are comfort- 
ably adjusted between the simple heroine 
and the noble hero by the always pleasant 
if familiar expedient of making the lady 
an heiress. Catherine, to be sure, is wed 


because she ought to have been an heiress 
and the baronet in question, who really in 
the disposed to make 
amends according to his He 
further discovered that the girl is in 
with him, so that his path of magnanimity 


herits money, is 


lights has 


love 


is extended. The fact that he is an intol- 
erable prig and bore does not lessen her 
gratitude or worship Nor, save for one 
moment (when he treats her sternly for 


her pains), does she betray uneasiness that 


her romantic feeling 


and 


he fails to 
in fact, a silly 
little 
who 


return 


She is, meek and duti- 
ful and 


Amelia 


creature, one of the 


do 
they are to be 


loving 
Sedleys 
life, 


in fletion or 


not become ex 


tinet in whether found 
not 


Robert W. Cham 
Appleton & Co 


Tree of Heaven By 
New York: D 


The 
bers 


In these trim, carefully upholstered, and 


perfectly magazinable tales, Mr. Chambers 
draws less heavily upon the patience of the 
unfashionable reader than in most of his 
recent work. The persons, to be sure, be 
long to the upper-tendom of Mr. Cham- 
bers’s fancy, and move in that atmosphere 
of luxury, of scents and. silks, jewels, 
champagne, valets and motor cars, with 


which this writer has always been so much 


impressed. But his substance is not merely 


inother rehearsal of the manceuvres of tue 
stupidly stylish as such. His people cannot 
endure to be low; but their concern here 
s with the occult; and the series of fan-i- 


ful tales which ensue are very good of their 


extravagant kind 
: 7 + 
The Siamese Cat By Henry Milner Ride 
out New York: McClure, Phillips & Co 


book which the review- 


to the winds and call i 


This is a tempts 
er to cast propriety t 


story It 


in cold print a thundering good 

moves at lightning speed, but its back- 
ground of Siam, Singapore, and Port Said 
is such a flashing kaleidoscope that it re- 


to ordinary motion the antics of fig- 
The re- 
realistically imper- 
silver collar, a ruby, 

with 
Orien- 


duces 


ures against it story 


projected 
volves about a cat—a 
inscrutable cat 
and a pair of young Americans 
disturbances in the shape of crafty 


and interna- 


sonal 


nice 


dentals, 
tlonal The 
between story and setting is kept 


tals, pugnacious Oc« 


scoundrels balance of values 


with an 


artistic discretion the more to be praised 
that the 
tion to over-production in landscape 
an unexhausted field, must have been a 
to the injudicious Mr 


in an atmosphere that 


strong a tempta- 


Siam, 


Orient offers so 


particular snare 


Rideout pictures it 
can be felt, yet the story 
halting, showing that the 
the endowed few who can run and paint at 
the ruins 
forgotten 
seal-brown cat 
the Buddhistiec 
is agreeably 
and 


dashes on un 


author is one of 


the same time. The excursion to 


t Ayuthia carries one into a 
as effectively as if a 
jumping through 


The little romance, 


a“ 
past 


were not 


too, 


aneous It sits close to the cat 


apon't 
rides skimmingly in perfect companionship. 
The book is essentially modern, the law- 
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| 7 
ful offspring of the age—a derivation, but | Is a o glaring ; a ’ P 
] 
no imitation In a general way it may be Boa ¢. g., ought t ‘ 
labelled “School of Kipling,”’ so fa as author who atts ‘ ‘ Old a 
geography and customs are concerned the mind of pl ! ‘ , y il , 
while for story and in sub-classification | general positior popula ! ‘ 
| ¥ ] 
t is related to sundry of our younger au ; ‘owing passage () | ! t 
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infinite ingenuity, resource, and versatil- | 


The Nation. 


ity; the other, on the contrary, believing it 
stable rooted immutable 1 thing to be 
ired ind reasoned with and talked 
low he former trusting by ceaseless 
ix y of spirit to surprise occasionally a 
} ! if elatiy certainty th latier de 
pending upon it persistence and inflexi 
bility pd »V the whole mystery sooner 
Or la 
hat Br er na tiffness of 
t I i mfirmed by h lack of sym 
ithy with h own age, an age of weak 
ind dis lu criticism undeniable On 
th ground is to be expla 1 his assertive 
ind disputatious tone, as when men are 
obliged to be always taking their own part 
He 1 tae Opposition and the minority 
\nd it speaks wonders for the man's energy 
that he should have secured so large a share 


in writing the report of the period, which 
the the 


f certain 


is usually work of majority. For, 


al resemblances 


superfi 


ally in the use of the modern criti 


il machin Brunetiére differed radically 
fro his contemporaries and his immediate 
predecessor in his innate respect for au 
thority He recognized irly and correctly 
that the crying need of h time was a just 
ind properly constituted principle of au 
thority H failure as a critic consists in 
the fact that he neve icceeded in sup 
plying tl need Unfortunately for him 
elf and for us, the authority that he had 
o offer was thoroughly inadequate By the 

ireu tance of the cas it was limited 
too exclusively to tradition, and tradition 
interpreted and applied in a partial and 
rather unfortunate manner Without a re 
gard for tradition there is no sound opinion 
possibl But at the same time, without a 
ane body of current opinion, without an 
elevated contemporary co on-sense, tradi- 
tion itself is but an inelastic and useless 
riterion of truth, And it was Brunetiére’s 

isfortune that no such consensus of public 
opinion existed in his day with respect to 
the thin of the spirit What sound opin 
ion he iw about hi: is representing the 
best sense of his own da was scientific 
rather than literary; and it is hardly aston- 
ishing that in the absence of any other 
guide he should have listened to it too con- 
fidingly and should have misread by its 
light the past as well as the present For 
the main thing with nee, as he saw, 
is realit not moral. truth, and its instru- 
ment observation, not creative imagina- 
tion and it is just this reality, this observa- 
tion, that he is finally induced to accept as 
the standard of literature—anerror in which 
he was confirmed, no doubt, by the appear- 
ince of a lentifie tendency or evolution in 
the I n history of human thought. 
Every work in every language—and I am 
tempted to say, in every art—will be classic 
in proportion to the amount of psychological 


observation it and be 
Hence 


Balzac, 


or moral contains 


like, In virtue of this alone.”’ his 


excessl ve admiration § for vw hose 


method of refrain 
Mo 
first 


matters of 


composition he cannot 


from comparing conjecturally with 


Hen «, 


rious 


liars too, what seems at 


sight a“ 
faith 


inconsistency in 


where science gives him no guidance 


obliged to turn the test of 


the 


and he Is over 


truth to traditional authority—a dual 


ism between and he 


which 
seems to think quite in Moutaigne’s line. But 
is Judging of literature by its 
psychological 


reason dogma, 


whether he 


and moral observation” or 
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‘ 


of doctrine by its agreement with “‘conse- 


crated dogma,”’ he is always an absolutist, 
with this one desperate conviction fixed in 
his mind that, wherever the subject, cer- 
tainty is somehow or other attainable and 


capable with pains and patience of being 


exactly defined and formulate 


The Measure of the Hours By Maurice 
Maeterlinck Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.40 net - 


this volume is 
study 
of the 


its 


central interest of 
brief 


name 


The 
the 


gives it 


not and fanciful which 


its a discussion qual- 


ities and aspects of time, and appro- 


by sundials in sum- 


that 


priate measurement 


mer’s divine leisure, hour-glasses 


shall muffle in sand the season of grief, 
and so on. That is Maeterlinck in his 
lighter vein, and it shows only here and 


thePe a touch of the almost tragic seri- 


ousness that is the predominant note of 
his philosophy. The present collection of 
twelve essays is, like “‘Le Double Jardin,” 
somewhat heterogeneous, and ranges over 
questions of morality, social duty, lite- 
rary appreciation, scenery, and popular 
science. The longest essay, which in the 


French original givesitstitle to the volume, 
first-fruits of Maeterlinck’s 
studies of plants that seem to show signs 


is among the 


of reasoning. In “The Intelligence of the 
Flowers” is foreshadowed. ac ot, a 
larger work, the counterpar: ot “La Vie 
des abeilles,”” and we have now in gen- 
eral terms the results of the last four 
years’ work, which this versatile writer 
has devoted to the hybridisation of sages 
Nearly all that he tells us about the wis- 


dom and ingenuity of flowers is. of course, 
But 


appeal to 


to botanists few botanists 
books which the 
as does Darwin’s, “On the Various Contriv- 
ances by which Orchids Are Fertilized by 
have, with 


known 


write layman 


insects,”” and here we more 


than 
story of 


comments 

the 
their 
- . 

Their im- 


and 
Darwin's 
the 
mechanical invention. 


suggestions 
within 


subtle 


came scope, 


the soul of flowers, and heroic 


efforts at 
mediate effort is always to conquer space: 


hence all the marvels that they have 
achieved, after experiment, in the line of 
propulsion, and navigation of the air, 


“the aerial screw of the maple; the flying- 
machine of the thistle; 


springs of the spurge; 


the detonating 
the 


squirt of the momordica; the hooks of the 


extraordinary 


eriophilous plants; and a thousand other 








unexpected and astounding pieces of mech- 
anism.”’ Aristotle, one remembers, allowed 
to plants only the “nutritive soul” 
ever he may have meant by the 
Maeterlinck the hypothesis 
“there more 


what- 
phrase 
that 
intelligent 
intelli- 


offers 


are not or less 


but a scattered general 


beings, 
gence, a sort of universal fluid for which 
man happens to be a better conductor than 
Any manifestations of 
this intelligence outside ourselves are pre- 
they indicate that 
not taken the wrong road; that 


animals or plants. 


since man has 
“the meth- 
ods of the human mind are the only possi- 


ble methods, that man has not erred, that 


cious, 


he is neither an exception nor a monster, 
but the 
are most intensely manifested, 
volitions, the great desires, 
verse.” 


peing through whom pass, in whom 
the great 
of the uni- 
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In “‘Le 


a prose 


Maeterlinck wrote 


“half-human” 


Double Jardin 


ode to the automo 


bile, in which he promoted speed to a place 
beside or even above the deities spat ind 
time In an essay on th Psychology o 
Accident”’ he now analyzes the workings of 


the reason and of instinct in an aut 


accident, for the automobile, above all oth 
er means of violent death, seems designed 
for those who iove the “bright fa yf dan 


“Rome,” appei 


ger."” The sixth essay, aired 
“Le Double Jardin,”’ and here translated 
In “The Praise of the Fist" Macterlinck be 
trays a tendency, which, to his admirers 3 
depressing—a tendency to show off In “‘Le 
Double Jardin’ he wrote a | e—it can 
not be called an essay illed Elog 
l'épée Now we have 8 counterpart 
which he takes the other sid rhes 
panegyrics have too many of th irmarks 
of those tasteless efforts of rhetoric with 
which the Greco-Roman soph s used t 
lelight audience that would have found 
extension lectures too taxing on the bra 
To be all for the sword as aga t the fis 
in an epideictic speech, one day, and tor 
verse one’s position on the morrow, in a 
speech just as clever, was an ex¢ that 
pleased all tastes by its ingenuity, and tl! 
theme mattered not at al Such a jeu 


desprit is unworthy of Maeterlinck, and 


one is even tempted to doubt the neerity 
of some of the philosophical essays wh¢ 
one sees him expending the same subtle 
the same suggestive reflections on bot 
sides of an ornamental debate. There is a 
sophist in every philosopher, but the best 
of them have curbed the rhetorical talent 


as inappropriate to the votaries of truth 
The 


main inters however, of nearly a 


these essays is essentially that of the ear! 
ier volume the aim is still to combat 

sensibility to the possibilities of unguessed 
myster in what lies around us Maeter 
linck would have men live with a lively 
sense of grea plans and purposes, and pur- 
sue, as far as the finite mind can, the mean 
ing of nature's earful symmetry’’—would 
have us feel that we play a part in a vast 
drama whose dimensions and dcnouement 


we cannot comprehend 
the Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop) 

By Anna M. Stoddart. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $5 net. 

This life might have been better in on 
way, at least, if it had been written by a 
man. Mrs. Bishop played a man’s part, and 
it would be interesting to know how her 
performance appeared to the expert. Miss 
Stoddart is rather too much rapt by meré 
reverential admiration of the great travel- 
ler. That feeling the reader could supply 
for himself. He wants more explanation 


He would like to hear more about the com- 
parative psychology of this strange woman 
He Mrs. 
do did, and how 
among enterprises. On these 
points Miss Stoddart is hardly sufficiently 
She writes as a sentimentalist 
as a psychologist. The value 
in the account it 
results of Mrs 
readers, 


Bishop managed to 
her feats rank 


wonders how 


what she 
similar male 
informative 
rather than 
of her 


gives 


work lies chiefly 
of the and 
Bishop's journeys. To 
it will be interesting enough, for it 
is written pleasantly. 

Mrs. Bishop was an invalid from childhood. 
She was never other than an invalid while 


scope 
many no 


doubt 


The Nation. 


Yet she could accomplish an 


of fourtes 





almost continuous rid n months 
uugh Tibet, Pe 4, and Armenia, quite 
‘ panied exce] t itive servants; 
ld explore Manct i and Korea in 
! i onditions hing of 
f guing ) y 1 parts 
is this cou y 1 tu Australian 
and whe r “ he could 
" i} beside lift s of the 
id ha f wr g Vv full and vivid 
ptio f all ! ‘ I England 
‘ h out to iv a hundred miles 
f iss railwa arriage One thinks 
her lying 1a mg cha ull day, and 
vith difficulty aising a glass of medi 
lips with a frail hand But set he 
I nong the Rockies o1 ymewhere 
} Suez and sh t ime at ones 
i 1 f the obustes mos laring men 
M Ss Idar ss e of th i 
l 1 quotes an a which ap 
! the Hdint ah Vedical Re ‘ 
4, af Mrs. B p death » ex 
pla The writer e remarks 
I valid a home and he Samson 
" 1 do not form a very usual ymbina 
) ve n her case the two ran in tan 
! many years Mrs. Bishop was in 
| | f tho subj s who are depen 
1 ) e la legre ipon their envi 
o br gz out he possibil ‘ I 
qu yn of dual personality 
t ] ponse of a single personally 
] va 1 ondition Of course the 
in only be ma 1ined in an a 
\ mment when her j a urge 
house of energy behind it; for no wo 
avel some 2,400 miles through a 
! nd untamed ountry without having 
i fs izih of an unusual kind , 
Whe she ok the stage as pioneer and 
veller, she laughed at fatigue, she was 
flere to the ‘ | of danger he 
\ ireless of what a day might bring 
f matter of food; but stepping 
f boards into the wings of life she 
liately became th nvalid, the mor 
del e, gentle-vo 1 woman thal we 
i with the M Bishop of Edin 
t ) 
burg 
I explanation does 1 go far enough 
I hat Mrs. Bishop responded var- 
vusly to various environments, and hints 
at excitement had a highly ynic ef 
f m her. But the question is how she 
1 her poor physical endowment, could 
pond as she did to the environment of 
I for instance. Here Miss Stoddart 
adds some useful information 
There was a great reserve of endurance 
1 M Bishop, and this was due to aer 
splendid digestion. In spite of the serious 
ailments which exhausted her constitution, 
her appetite, and her power of assimilaiing 
irge quantities of food healthily never 
failed her Her husband would rally her 
yn this, and once said laughingly to me, ‘Is 
abella has the appetite of a tiger and the 
ligestion of an ostrich.” Indeed 


he called herself “a savage in the matter 


of food,”’ This healthy appetite 
must have strengthened her muscular 
frame, which made up for her feeble spine 
Add to this really abnormal power of di 
gestion, which was particularly stimulated 
when she was leading an active outdoor 
life, a high spirit, great self-control in the 
presence of danger, an « xtraordinary re 
ourcefulness when occasion called it out 
nd we get some kind of solution of the 
problem 

As for the motives wh impelled her 
to all these wanderings, the search for 
health was the first She began travelling 
for that purpose and it seems always to 
have played aslarge part in her excur- 
sions. Then, of course, she had a restiess 











and rious nature and a? fT if 
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What would my lone life 1 wit 
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right facts for publicat s valid a ! 
rves emphasis A burea if mu 
at s in ou I pla f wt h 
gether with an argumen i favo * 
here giver is certainly a needed ag 
of civ fe Tha schoa bu iu ‘ 
nceorporated in th na lemo 
all that Mr Allen claims fo t ca 
» be exper 2 1a will rend \ 
iable service ¢ y zen may hope ) 
nere fa lle , z ! Howe 
f itself alo ‘ ymplish much I 
must be social dynam behind al 
nachinery I rro nto wi M 
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are needful for healthy social lif 
As might be expected of the ‘ 
agent of the Association for Improving the 
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regulation of trades was a natural transi- 
This 
382, but 
ages 

The subject 


tion is the view expressed on page 
in agreement with pass- 
elsewhere 

of the 
have 


it is not 

found 
book 

been 


it 


that 
deal 
vol- 
the 

in 
the 
many of 
And there are many 


wide 
to 
single 


is SO 


it would not possible 


at all adequately with 
But 


dismissal 


ume one cannot acquiesce ip 


of 


reference 


of 


containing 


the hospitals London 


two pages, no to 


circumstances under which so 


them were suppressed 


omissions not to be excused on the ground 
of restricted space Thus, what is now 
the Duteh Church was formerly a church 
of the Austin Friars At the Reforma- 
tion it became an important centre of 
the new teaching by “Zwinglian Gospel 
lers’’ under John a Lasco, “who,” says 
Heylin, “bringing with him a mixed mul 
titude of Poles and Germans, obtained the 
privilege of a church for himself and his, 
distinct in government and forms of wor- 
hip from the Church of England.” This 


exceptional and very remarkable privilege 
should surely have been mentioned 
brief, of the 
agreeable task 


work 


in any 


account, however 
It 


eriticise 


church 


is not an to have to 


so severely a bearing a 
name deservedly honored in literature. But. 
it regard this 
volume as a work which Sir Walter Besant 


would have presented to the public in any 


we repeat, is impossible to 


thing like its present form It is, how 
ever, issued as his work, and this without 
any reservation. There is no preface ex- 


plaining the conditions in which the publi 
takes No 


cation place editor's 


name is 
given, and only, we think, in a single foot- 
note is it revealed that the work has had 
the supervision of an editor 

The book is copiously illustrated, and 
the illustrations are for the most part 
good; one, especially, the plan of the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity and the Church 
of St. Katherine Cree, is of great value 
Some of the others have no obvious rela 
tion to the surrounding text. 

The Life of Charles A. Dona By James 


Harrison Wilson, 
S. V. New York: 
Wilson 


late Major-General, U 
Harper & Bros. $3 net 
friend of 
Mr. Dana’s during the latter's civilian ser- 


Gen. became a warm 
vice in the civil war, and this biography is 
The author had but 
little unpublished material at 


naturally uncritical. 
his disposal, 
and of even his published material he has 
Thus to 
many of the extracts made from the Tribune 
the 


to confess himself not always sure. 


during time when Dana 


was its man- 
aging editor, the statement has to be pre- 
faced “If Dana did not write this, he 
must at least have approved of it.” This 


is rather groping work, as is also sometimes 
the 


the 


use of matter quoted fom the Sun 


Wilson 


For 


rest, Gen has loyally pa‘d a 


debt of friendship, and, leaving his readers 
make own of eulogy 
and corrections of judgment, has given them 


to their abat ‘ments 


the full outlines of a life which was re 
markable in more senses than one. 

The earlier chapters we think the most 
interesting. They let us into the shapire 
of the man The story of young Dana's 
struggle for an education, with the unusual 
attainments which he earty reached and 


added to throughout a long life, is what 





f ! f e Poor, and tl retary of intiquary, nor would he have been content 
, yn phy il welfa f school | to deal with his subject merely as an anti- 
(which offices } holds and well | quary As an imaginative writer his aim 
f M All ) 1 ‘ tiv i would be to make the past live again for 
‘ " nethods and measut anlju 1 was done by Charles Reade in his 
w » th nD math ‘ immortal book i Clo er and the 
1 ‘ the ] Hearth or, to take a closer illustration, as 
‘ W ! \\ done by Carlyle in h Past and Pres 
Hlow to el which brought home to thousands of 
ft ! he prot ’ ale th human int of Jocelin 
x nployel velfth century narrative Sir Walter Be 
t how ’ ‘ preparation for the gigantic task of 
fl 7 liff making mediawval London real to u was 
How pows ' | wide and arduou if he has not largely 
lu ‘ > man pt record which could not 
n ind = good fa yt juiredof him, his references show 
! which it he was a diligent reader of numerous 
. Erm Democracy printed chroni But it impos ible to 
" 1 vy which , pt the two volume on mediwval Lon 
ie | rt oxy 1 i what, had he lived longer, would 
f ’ Ip ha be he final outeome of his labors 
I xp ma } hap entitled rhe Religious Life” 
\ ! em ’ ne in the 4 ylume which 
‘i tt nillio | hay be regarded i a finished 
" ‘ r | The est of the volume has the 
\ M \ r ‘ e, now } . preliminary notes. Take 
vad eff instance, the tory of William Fitz 
! al n oy Osbert, popularly known as 
rt ! M \ William I gbheard whose career as un 
\ \ il nen ned principled agita or devoted champion of 
! ! fn al r ! right f th humbler citizen he is 
| A " ated,a ; ited in both characters—came to a 
. ta pl , ? violent and shameful end on the gallows in 
nab ' ff ‘ T) ry is told from one or other 
‘ rhea é [ £ In point of view by many of the old chron 
newhat dang | ving at or near the time, the longest 
em y I good 0 cour being that given by William of 
ved vho ‘ 1 bad, wh Newburgh. who i upposed to have died in 
j il wh ' h i! 1148 Sj Walter Besant knew the value 
. ! be eff rd to be of contemporary evidence and i shown 
b ! he eMei nan may be efficiently by h reference to have been well ac 
! id M \llen not one quainted with these old chronicles But, 
! in em nt villa ana while we find here only a few lines about 
very falling into this Longbeard quoted from Roger of Hoven- 
il mM In h ef jen, there is a quotation, extending over 
. : ' on goodne more than a full page, from Fabyan, who 
! 1 fheieney vh 1 w itd vrote 300 veat later 
is which he ha view | Nor have Sir Walter Besant’s notes been 
" book high ilway brought nto agreement with one 
. “ n wnothe On page 214 we are told that “The 
l ind Ww k- | ervice [ol rv Church] wa in Latin, a 
¥ a on » the language not comprehended any longer even 
' . im etit : in Italy; nobody could id; there were no 
— would have | poo) for them if they could But later 
' ' if © £ tl reacde f it pa % to 230) we find, in a long ex- 
' ' ins third of th tract from Tanne Notitia Monastica,’ 
. i ! os would that young women were taught to read 
led 1 ma ippeal- English ind sometimes Latin also; Sir 
Re highly Walt Resant himself tells (page 232) how 
, found b pla | the monk et up reading-boxes in their 
; loister for those who wished to read,” 
Again, the most natural explanation of 
the origin of guilds that they began 
j / fe bol. fi / | aatical | a fraternitic analogous to our modern 
! I v York rhe | phenefit ocieth but covering omewhat 
! ‘ peu wider ground Those of our readers who 
i he omy n f Me may chance to have been in Seville during 
' ! " I i il and Hioly Week, and have en there the gor 
j slume n Augu geous proce ion of the fraternitt can 
" ! | 7 f the ibject form some idea of the large part played 
irily arbitrary ind by theme institution im = the ocial life 
! It ha ot 1 of the middle as Trad have a natural 
j } | ’ } {) ) if h | tenden o tl each in a certain zone 
| ‘ ) pa fa ty hi to me extent found even 
} ilar ¢ i fl | hie vergrown itis of to-day much 
! bel b rf ght t h fi m wa h ' in th maller cities 
bume I’a It and Ill I | istical f the pa The centre of the fraternity 
Londo ind “Religious Hou fall qu being the parish church and the parish 
i perly und he ib ‘ | mer largely of one trade the extension 
Sir Walter Besant was not } iy an | of the objects of the fraternity to the 





we like to think typically American. 
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haphazard existence for wany years, with t an but refer to them é I ately ! 
frequent changes of schovls and teachers, | p ire which the M ha 
yielded experience and discipline to Dana ittractive. He ‘ 
while they did not slacken his pursuit of her was ! ! 
knowledge. Slow in finding his work, hs health . 

was all the while fitting himself for it. H e he wa : 

Brook Farm episode is rationally account ‘ a om - 

for in Gen. Wilson's pages Dana had rap ' a v i Ss ~ , 
pretty successfully emerged from his trans MeniGe® efitastal of 9 
cendental period before joining the trans- ' aa a an Bt um : ee 
cendentalists. With him, it was a busines 

pect ¢t ye who fe 

proposition. He had no meats, he had no if ; ed te 1 ' 
profession, and Dr. Ripley’s proposal that iii 

he carry his practical talent and his gift for ii 

teaching to Brook Farm was accepted very 

much in the spirit of a man asked to man 

age a mill or take charse of a schoo rhe Religio Value of the Old Teatas 
When Dana was charged in later life with in the Light of Mod +A ; 
having turned his back on his Brook Fart Ambro White Vv New York 
principles, we can now s how unfounded Thomas Y. Crowell & Co ) cents net 
was the accusation At the time, he was i: Phe i 1gZ-point fresh, bri 
Brook Farm, but not of it essay that “the grea iry pow , 

The book is fullest and most authorita- the Bible will be lost 18 ) ts r 

tive in the chapters covering Dana’s work | /igious power may si how 1} i 

in the war as a kind of glorified confi- | The author has evid een a ) - 
dential reporter with the army for Stanton lent of recent critle f the Ola Te 
and later as Assistant Secretary of War né erature, but } s not in 
Gen. Wilson was personally conversant | the ature as such ‘ " the ) 
with most of the matters touched upon, | struction of a more truthfu yn tl 
and is able to bring many interesting facts basis of critical determinat I at? 
out of the archives. This part of Dana's n the present religious f the 
career was highly creditable to him. With | markab! eries of documer which we ill 
great energy and much sagacity and un- he Old Testament He recogniz that the 
common literary skill, he wrote to the War | employment of this p« n of the Bibl } 
Department his impressions of the various | the manner of forme né has becom 
generals and the large movements that mpossible;: and if the ha uppeared an 
fell under his eye That these were of con exhibition of the weakness« ind defe a 
siderable military and political value, can f the traditional use of the Old Testament 
not be doubted; but their influence in d which is to the same degre: fair and 
veloping Dana’s own character, and in d ympathetic, and also mercilessly ynvin 
recting the remainder of his life, is the ng in condemnation. such an xhibition 
greater fact for the reader of this bi- has not passed within i view It has 
ography. been set forth frequently that the Church 

Dana came out of the war with a fond- | has lost much in the revolution of attitude 
ness for exerting political power, and an | toward the Bible, but Professor Vernon has 
itch for office himself, which never left him made evident in striking manner what the 
and which colored all his subsequent work | Church has been continually losing through 
in journalism. His years of training on th the continuance of the old nd wil 
Tribune had been of the utmost value to he still suffers in so far forth as a mor 
bim, unequally yoked as he was with | worthy and vital appreciation of the Old 
Horace Greeley. But though he took with | Testament has failed to obtain. It is plain 
him to the Sun the vigorous pen, the pun that criticism has here an enthusiastic ad 
gent phrase, the power of condensation vocate He is convinced not only that crit! 
there was a pained feeling among too many cal judgments are in large measure tru 
of his friends that he had left a good part |} but also that failure to recognize the 
of his moral baggage in the Tribune of- | truth has had dwarfing and deadening ef 
fice. In these indiscriminate days, it is | fects upon the current apprehension of 
hard to understand the indignation and ligious truth His description of the 
sense of betrayal with which Dana's yn fluence of the idea of infallibility in ex 
temporaries regarded his first going over to | ter zing religion and in begetting a 
sensational and personally vindictive | trivial conception of God spoken, but 
journalism. Some of them still report | fully justified 

cynical remarks of his, to the effect that he In the more positive part of the essay, 
had gone in for unprofitable reform long n which Professor Vernon seeks to ¢ 
enough, and had now set out to make mon- tablish grounds for high evaluation of the 
ey. Surely, that was not the whole of it; Old Testament in accordance with modern 
but the effect of his methods on American | understanding of it, evidences of sympa 
journalism is something which the phil- | the study and religious sight are not 
osophic historian of our press will one | lacking. Naturally, he fixes first upon the 
day have to work out, and which, we fear, | charact« presented in the history as sup- 
cannot be called wholly good. While Dana | plying a chief element of value The 
was still alive, Whitelaw Reid published an careers of David and Jer uh are out- 
article holding him directly responsible for | lined with enthusiasm, in tl endeavor to 
the degradation of New York journalism | show that the “transcendent service of the 
through its baser exponents — though | Old Testament, In presenting to us person 
against the rioting silliness of these, no | alities that incite profound reverence, is as 
one, of course, protested more strongly enduring as virtue, and is utterly indepen- 
than Mr. Dana. Gen. Wilson seems quite | dent of changing scientificand philosophical 
unaware of all these questions, and we ' views.” A weightler argument, however, 
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mination is being creditably carried on, but 
this can be of but little ultimate as 
the vacuum which is thus formed is quickly 
filled up from the over-stocked surrounding 


avail 


country In New Zealand a special tax is 
levied in each county for the purpose of 


supporting an official whose sole duty is the 
scientific and thorough killing of young and 
adult birds, and the destroying of nests and 


eggs In Australia the damage done to the 
crops by this same species of introduced 
sparrow is now so great that drastic meas- 
ures are about to be taken The time will 
soon come when the increase of noxious In 
sects in our own country, due to the de- 
crease of our most valuable native insec 
tivorous birds, must bring about some con- 
certed action of government and State au- 
thority, and then only can we hope for per- 
manent relief These birds rely for im- 
munity chiefly upon their fearlessness of 
man, building in cities and towns, and if, 


by continual and intelligent persecution ua- 





| 





— 
»>e 0) 
author does not feel himself bound to strict 
belief in the text of the Origin of Spe- 
but now and then breaks away radi- 
cally—a fact to be the more regretted when 
we remetnber tha he reader, in the per- 
f the unscientific layman, may be led 
by the excellencle f exposition to a belief 
t unquestioned truth of these, at best 
ative ibordina heories For exam 
pl far from proved, and is in fa 
mprobable ha he love-dance of the 
black cK h utting of th urkey gob 
bler and peacoct he song of birds and 
h cou h phenomena.” are “con- 
wit fight of the males, and must 
t Kpla la erving » frighten away 
\ final chapte ntitled “Nature, History, 
1 Eth undertakes to put before the 
read brief discussions of consciousness, 
he ith of ntifle ideas, the limits of 
any eory of evolution, and the evolution 
f the human rac¢ In this latter section 
we find a sev arraignment of human “‘In 
! le yn’ as exemplified by war and 
1nsm mm of hereditary diseases 
I volum ior generally expounds 
‘ ind theor if wideacceptance among 
b ind y never descends to the 
f inate utimentality which charac- 
»> many 1 n ittempts at 
! 1 rf ne 
| M » ha KW h epor 
i Gov nme n h preh 
finds } ! mad n Sicily His in 
‘ ‘ 1 ("a a I] 0 
Girs ind her he unearthed 
i i 1 height hithe o un 
b he Italy A complete nov- 
i il well-paved place, up 
hicl he il five hut built in pa 
! blocks of ie Equally un 
! 1 we the neolithti« treet 
! ! ! ! h lifferent par of the 
with ! pla The hut are 
! \ ] ind indicate considerabls 
} pat of the neolithic builder 
] how leaving of iw.and re 
! f mita floo n Troy The liba 
! here found are milar to those 
C 1! here also a number of votive 
} f clay were unearthed In a tomb in 
" Angelo Muxaro, Professor Mosso found 
f vell-preserved vase which evi 
! 4 » the pre-Hellente period. Of 
mp ir i the 3S itite vase 
he in cou betwee! 
( ly in prehistor mi All 
! } mac " ! ne depo ed | 
Mu m f Pal mo 
f Heiberg, the Danish philolog 
hed a *¥ manu pt of Arch 
( t f the Holy Sepulch 
ple | 
} f t bee } nel h pa row 
! i l ia résumé of anes | 
at t out by Prof Au 
| f ¢ 4 Ur ty ind pul 
lin tl iwk for April From this re 
ippenar ha ! ! 1 oxi it Va 
! ill pa f the uuntry ea | 
} j Mountats xcept i ' | 
} ! rexa Oklahom and north | 
M " vl n Canada tf h f atir | 
legres The damage do I hem i 
. und re f repo tell i 
" ; iriven away o killed by h | 
y many place i wa fo en 





hampered by foolish sentimentalism, they 
can be driven to the woods, it is prob- 
able that our native birds of prey—hawks, 
owls, and shrikes—will easily exterminate 
them 

Edward John Routh, M.A., D.S¢ LL.D., 
F.R.S., the famous mathematical coach and 
senior wrangler maker,’ has died at 
his home in Cambridge, England He was 
born in Quebec on January 20, 1831, and 
was the son of Commissary-General Sir 
Randolph Routh, K.C.B At the age of 
eleven he was taken to England, where, at 
University College School and University 
College he gave evidence of remarkable 
talent for mathematics. He entered Peter- 
house College,.Cambridge, in 1851, studying 
under Todhunter and Hopkins, and was 
enior wrangler and Smith’s prize man of 
his year, 1854 As senior wrangler he was 
said to ink as high above the second 
wrangl as the latter ranked above the 
last man in the tripos He was for many 
years a lecturer in his chosen subject at 
Peterhouse and Pembroke College and 
was x times examine! n the 
mathematical tripos of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He was a fellow of the University of 


London. a f Dulwich College, 
of the council of the Royal Society, 


governor a 


member 


the Royal Mathematical Society, a member 
of the Cambridge and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Societies, and a founder of the 


London Mathematical Society His great- 


est success, however, came to him in con- 
nection with his private teaching From 
1857 to 1888—covering thirty-one years, in 
all, of his teaching career—he coached 
nearly seven hundred young men through 
the mathematical tripos, and of these more 
han five hundred took rank as wranglers 
In iddition o the twenty-seven senior 
wrangler more than forty of his pupils 
wel Smith prize men He wrote many 
pape on mathematical topk and sev 
ral important book Among these are 
trea ‘ on Rigid Dynamics,” Statics,” 

ibility of Motion und Dynamics of 
i Particl 

\ ible dispatch from London announces 
he leath of Prof Alfred Newton, M.A... 
F.RS. of Cambridge University, who was 
born of English parents in Geneva, Switz 
erland, in 1829 He took an active part 
in all legislation for the protection of birds 
ind brought the subject for the first time 
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before the British Association in 1868. He 
was at one time vice-president of the Royal 
Society and had served the “Zodlogical So- 
ciety many times in the same capacity. He 
was president of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
and the recipient of the gold 
medal of the Linn@wan Society, and of one 
of the medals of the Royal Society. Among 
his books may be mentioned “The Zodélogy 
of Europe” (1862), “The birds of Green- 
land” (1875), “‘A Dictionary of Birds” (1893- 
96), and “Ootheca Wolleyana’™’ (1864-1905). 


eal Society, 


Drama and Musie. 


Christopher St. 
the first of a proposed on 
of the Stage” to be edited by J. T. Grei 
and published at the Bodley Head. Mr. St 
John's essay is pleasantly written and fair- 
it but in- 
complete as biography, and is too evidenrly 
the work of a fervent admirer to have much 
It however, free 
from the silly rhapsodical gush which is the 
stock trade of the ordinary theatrical 
scribbler. He does no more than justice 
Miss Terry's personal charm and ex- 
quisite skill in the higher comedy, but 
overestimates her tragic powers, 
whose limitations are abrupt and definite 
He does not attempt to justify his faith by 
analysis apparently 
lacks the experience which might have :f- 
forded him useful standards of comparison 
Of his many 
are absurdly trivial, the chronological 
which he of Miss Terry’: 
characters will be useful for reference. The 
promising of the underlined 
for speedy production is one by G. K. Ches- 


John’s “Ellen Terry” ts 
“Stars 


series 


ly accurate, as far as goes, is 


value as criticism is, 


in 


to 


greatly 


or description, and 


facts, not one is while 


new, 
but 
list furnishes 


most volumes 


terton on Bernard Shaw 


It 
dent 


that theatrical 
of so much public interest as the re- 
turn to the American 
Marlowe and Mr. E. H 
late the season. They began their two 
engagement the 
of Music on Monday evening. They deserve 
of the community for the creditable 
manner in which they have been uphold- 
ing the of the 


is not often a inci- 


stage of Miss Julia 


Sothern happens so 
in 


weeks’ here in Academy 


well 


credit American stage in 


England The substantiality of their ar- 
tistic success upon the London stage can- 


be 


indiscretions 


not altogether obscured 
of 


reports 


even by the 
ridiculous agent 
that did 
not result in a great financial triumph are 
it 
with 


a press 


Current their expedition 


probably founded on fact, but is certain 


that their interpretations, 


the 


a few ex- 


ceptions, secured 


of 
generally admitted 


warm commendation 
critics Moreover, it 
that, the course of 


a few weeks they offered a dramatic pro- 


competent was 


gramme which in respect of variety, range, 
and general excellence, could not, in these 


later days, have been excelled in any 
London theatre The knowledge of this 
fact only adds to the regret that so prom 
ising an artistic partnership should be 


dissolved so abruptly 


Word comes from London that the play 
John Drew next by 
Charles Frohman is “My Wife,” an Angli- 
of Ma Femme,” 
a long run in The 
by Michael and 


selected for season 


cized version “Josette, 
has had 


English 


which Paris 


is 


plece 


Morton, 
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the 
the 
purely external fun 


London Hay- 
of 
‘comic’ 


has just been produced at 
It 


“commonplace, 


market consists for most part 


parents, ‘comic’ hotel guests, ‘comic’ sup- 


per parties, and other ‘comic’ causes for 


yawning.”’ 

H. “The Galilean,” 
which is to be produced in New York 
the 
early 


A. Jones’s new piece, 
un 
der author’s 
the 


comedy, 


personal supervision, in 


autumn, although not devoid of 


is said to represent the autho 


in his most and strenuous mood 


It 
and 


serious 
the 
Dane's 
the 
Scriptures for his inspiration 


ls 


belongs to as ‘‘Juda’”’ 
“Mrs 

a preacher 
going the 


finds himself in conflict with all the cre 


same category 
Defence The 


Gospel, 


hero is 


of primitive who 


to 


There seems to be a good deal of truth 


ful satire and of a superior quality of wit 


in “George Paston’s’’ comedy “Clothes and 


the Woman,” which has just been acted 
in London by the Pioneers, with Mi 
Matthison as the heroine. The argument 
is that men are too apt to judge women 
by their clothes, instead of by their tru 
selves, and the intrigue revolves upon a 
misunderstanding of this sort 

George Ade is at work upon a new play 
for William H. Crane It will be ried 
first in Chicago, in October 

Still another Wagner biography is in 
course of publication It is by Max Koch, 
professor of Cerman literature at the Uni 
versity of Breslau The first volume, r: 


cently issued, though a large one, takes the 
story of Wagner's life only as far as the ev: 
before the ol 


Two more will 


first “Rienzi 
be 
quired to complete the task on this scale 
Another recent 
and 
als Aesthetiker 


performance 


volumes, at least, re 


Wagner book Paul 


entitled “Richard 


by 


is 


Moss, is 


Wagner 


The German Emperor is fond of military 
marches, as played by his bands Two 
years ago it occurred to him that it would 
be well if some of the bést of these march- 
es were arranged for the voice, and Ferdi- 
nand Hummel was entrusted with the task 
Breitkopf & Hariei now issue a collection 


of eighteen of tiese marches, in four ver 


sions: (1) for soldiers’ chorus; (2) for mak 


choral societies; (3) for schools; (4) for 
pianoforte. Appropriate texts have been 
added, and the volumes are sold at a low 
price. 

A London critic considers Rosenthal 
opinion that Chopin is superior in harmony 
to Beethoven ‘‘very strange’—an amusing 
instance of the Beethovenolairy prevalent 
in the musical world Beethoven is not 
superior to all other masters in all things 
in harmony he is certainly inferior to a 
dozen of the masters Dr. Schucht, in his 
admirable little book on Chopin (Leipzig 


Cc. F. Kahnt), says that in the very first of 
Chopin works, the Rondo in C minor, thers 
is a freedom of modulation seldom found in 
any of Beethoven's works; and in his later 
composition Chopin laid the foundation for 
the of the 
Wagner himself realized that harmony was 


chromaticism later Wagner 


not one of Beethoven's strong points It 
has been very justly remarked,” he 
“that Beethoven's innovations belong more 
in the realm of rhythmic arrangement than 
in that of harmonic modulation.” 


wrote 


Weingartner has been devoting much of 


| 
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THE SALONS 
i i May y 
hat mediocrity has alway lor ed 

the Salon indisputab! but tha t »w 
prevails more than evel a be 
ome at itely triumpha ind 
ering i rue as it I 
Baudelaire wrote in 10% gh ! 
cism s¢ is if it could ) y 
the fortunate criti iy i ) il 
the rounds of this year wo big exhib 
oO n jl Grand Pala I fa is that 
jisappointment in the quality of the Salo 
msidered tt most importat hov rf 
he eal by no means the new hing 
we al lined to think it Genius ha 
always been rare, mediocrity has alway 
flour hed The only a I 
when Baudelaire wrot here vere ym 
young Frenchmen doing good and individual 
work, though the Salon found next to no 
pla for it, and there wa merely one 
instead of two, cruelly huge exhibitions 
Be le the distinction with which the So 
ciété Nationale des Beaux-Arts began 
career in 1890 has made disappointment all 
the keener to-day, when little separates the 
exhibitions of the old and the new society 
except the turnstiles between them An 
artistic period may never have been, but 
there is no question that art has seen its 
barren periods, and few more hopelessly 


so in France than the present 


However, even in the Salon of 1859, Bau 
delaire found work by two men to interest 
him: Legros, then unknown, and Amand 
Gautier, now forgotten. So, for me n this 
year Salons, the dulness has been re 
lieved by the work of two distinct group 
less for its actual merit than for the prom 
ise given These two groups are formed 
mostly of younger men whose nam« aré 
still to make. The older men, for whom 
fame or notoriety was long since won 
seem so fearful of losing it, that year afte: 
year they repeat themselves, reducing to 
a formula methods that once were fresh 
and original 

The standard is, of cours« higher han 

London, the accomplishment more com 
ple French painters and s liptor ind 
engraver are trained to be workmen ) 
whom mastery of their medium is ind 
| ible before they venture upon flights 
ft imagination or orgies of sentimen rhe 
p ire by a British artist which may have 

ck you as above the averag: n Lon 

lon, simply disappears in Paris, unable to 

ind the test of comparison More han 
his, there are canvases by some of th« 
Frenchmen that reach a higher level than 
usual In the one Salon, you may admir: 
the originality of Simon in his latest por 
rait group, as in the other you cannot rs 
fuse your respect for the se: isness with 
which Jean Paul Laurens ha irried ou 
his la academic exercis« Lut even so 
taking the exhibitions as a whole, I feel in 
Paris very much as Kenyon Cox felt in 
Pittsburgh, the present commonplace o1 
weakness or worse of French work, and 
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| Madame Cécile de Wentworth; the present 

royal family of England have always pre- 
ferred the feeble and the pretty. But we 
expect other things from the President of 
United States. Madame Went- 
worth figures as the pupil of Cabanel and 
Letaille. But there is little evidence of her 
having studied any one in her por- 
trait of Mr. Roosevelt—the head without 
character, the figure modelling, 
the background without perspective, the 
work without the distinction is now 
justified in looking for from the American 
painter. 

To judge from the Salons, the immediate 
future of art rests with the Americans and 
the Spaniards. But the French, if it is a 
of decadence indifference with 


the de 


under 


without 


one 


moment or 


their artists, have not lost that genius 
for order of which you are conscious in 
their poplared roads and fields, in the 
Haussmanized streets of their capital, as 


in their literature and art No great pic- 
tures may be painted by them just now 
but, as in the Moreau-Nélaton collection 
you are reminded of what their artistis 
were accomplishing not so many years 
ago, so in the arrangement of the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, you gladly admit the 


perfection with which they can now group 
and classify, and the decorative 
work of different nations and periods. In- 
deed, the effectiveness in one of the galleries 
of a great by Besnaud, which I 
thought empty and superficial in the Salon, 


exhibit 


panel 


has made me wonder whether, after all, 
many works now seeming so dull at the 
Grand Palais will be transfigured into 


when removed to the places 
for which Certainly, 
in two or three new rooms opened this year 
on the lower floor of the old Salon, much 
learned of the to paintings 
intelligent hanging are 
for half a huge 
Two Henri of a 
on of a 


masterpieces 


they were designed. 


gain 
These 
dozen 

Martin 
shepherd and sheep the banks 
stream in the quiet evening light, another 


be 


by rooms 


reserved or s80 


panels by one 


of laborers in the fields in brilliant sun- 
shine—depend for their charm not merely 
upon an appropriate setting; they would 
be charming anywhere But the other 


panels, if hung in the crowded room of big 


machines upstairs, would be passed with- 











out a second glance. And yet, they borrow 
distinction from their surroundings, and 
tell on the well-spaced walls of the long 
cool gallery where the sunlight falls 
oftly through the tall white-curtained win- 
dows. One day, it is to be hoped, the 
hanging committee will carry out as wise 
an arrangement in al the galleries of 
paintings. As it is, the pictures in the old 
Salon are still badly hung, though no 
pains is spared in displaying the decora- 
tive work. There are few large exhibi- 
tions, if any, where the trouble would be 
taken, as it is here, to show stained glass 
in the one way in which it should be 
shown, that Is, let into a window, with the 
daylight shining through it 

The care devoted to some things makes 
the carelessness with which others are ex- 
hibited the more Irritating Nothing is 


more disappointing in the two Salons than 


the exhibition of Bracquemond's life work 


in the new Salon—where, as a rule, there 
is so much less crowding on the walls. 
But in all that enormous building, only 


one room could be spared to Bracquemond 
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and his paintings, prints, drawings, plates, 
are so huddled together, reaching almost 
to the high ceiling, that you come away 
with your impression of his accomplish- 
ment lessened, asking yourself why he 
should heretofore have seemed so distin- 
guished a member of one of the most dis- 
tinguished groups ofartists who ever herald- 
ed a new movement in France. But it is the 
arrangement that is to blame, as a pastel 
a series of plates there, that re- 
to be overshadowed, will convince you. 
N. N. 


here, 
fuse 


“The Life and Work of Auguste Rodin,” 
by Frederick Lawton (Scribners), 
once a eulogy, an apology, an interpreta 
tion, and a minute biography without being 
really effective except on the last count 
Mr. Lawton has evidently kept his scrap- 
books faithfully. Nothing that has befalien 
or has tMmerely been said the great 
sculptor has escaped his vigilance. In par- 


is al 


about 


ticular he has run down many works of 
Rodin’s prentice days which, if of 
rather slight importance, still de 
served recording. The personal re 
cord is singularly complete, even 
to Rodin’s admiration for the Javanese 


dancers, and the daily ineffectual visits of 
his barber. The Boswellian part of the 
book suffers like the defects 
taste and literary shortcomings, but is de- 
cidedly interesting. As an interviewer, Mr. 
Lawton has not the gifts of his predeces- 
sor, Mile. Cladel, but he has an eye for his 
hero, and a knack of making him seem very 
real. Rodin’s talk as filtered through his 
biographer’s notebooks brings welcome con- 
firmation of the geometrical, almost aca- 
demic, principles of composition that un- 
derlie the sometimes disquieting natural- 
ism of the conception and modelling. In 
everything that involves the _ sculptor’s 
personality, his struggles, the controversies 
that have so often raged about his work, 
Mr. Lawton is an excellent if naturally bi- 
assed guide. On the critical side the book 
is weak. We find, for example, no sufficient 
expression of Rodin’s well-known theory of 
Without realizing the 
sculptor’s sense of the continuity of his 
works with all natural one 
cannot understand the strong element of 
symbolism that ennobles his apparent real- 
ism. In this regard a few pages of Gus- 
tave Geffroy or of Arthur Symons are worth 
this stout volume. Since Rodin’s work is 
the most characteristic and significant pro- 
duction of our times in any art, this mi- 
nute and fully illustrated record will retain 
a certain value despite its heavyhanded- 
ness. But to read about a highly subtile 
art in such English as is here vouchsafed, 
is like drinking a rare vintage in a black- 
jack. One cannot fail to get the pucker in 
such a sentence as the following, on the 
exhibition of 1900: ‘The bulk of the sub- 
jects were those that mingled the 
and in them the gamut of emotion was 
touched throughout its compass.” Constant 
outcroppings of this stamp give one a com- 
plete distrust of Mr. Lawton’s apprecia- 
tions, even where one is thankful for his 
observations. Te the lists should be add- 
ed the splendid headless bronze from the 
sketch model for John the Baptist which 
has been loaned to the Metropolitan Muse- 
um by Mrs. Simpson. 
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FINANCIAL NISTRESS IN PROSPEROUS 
TIMES | 
| 
Probably most people who read, Tuesday | 
morning, the news tha he $5,500,000 el 
rade yu f Milliken Brot! had fail 
ed, were at a loss to understand Fail 
res in actual pa nm ich a 8% 
ire taken fo ited; t? iu 1 is 
he lability of business met 1 a ym 
pany’s books to pay h lebts, o l u i 
pension of banks where tl ympa keeps | 
ts balances. Failures due to speculation 
| 
or defal yn may happen at any n ind 
failures may occur, even n prosperous | 
ide conditions, because of a sudden fall | 
1p s for the commodities dealt in by 
i ympany, or because of wha ! mar 
kets ill iry ro ie drifting Nay of 
busine ) ym pe 1 The is point, 
however ) 1 l business boom. Noth- 
ng in the way of wha i called “finan 
al irregularities” is stated as cont ed 
with it Prices of the commodities sold | 
by the company have not declined nd as 
for “dry rot,” the first statement made by 
he assign was that mtract nd lers 
1 the books of the cor rn had for vol 
me never been parall I ) s history 
On the face of things, these specifications 
would seem » prove a profitab id 
nd absolute financial soundness 
Ye he failure in question ) f n 
iuses So ver! much on the irf of 
things tha Wall Stre had t n ilking 
f them » the exclusion of almost « ry 
he onsideration, for x month pas 
When S tary Shaw aid last De nber 
i we who pray should ask God to save 
from any in ised prosperity W have 
i lat we can stand,’ he was not g ig 
utteran » a foolish paradox, but was 
expressing in homely language a very al 
dilemma of American industry » which 
ich men as James J. Hill had a ij- 
rected serious d Ission Th I n 
was, how to provide the facilitic for he 
enormous and rapid expansion ude 
when he cost of prov ding them va n 


creasing by leaps and bounds, and when the | 


ipply of available capital hac 





lim “hat this has been a vital problem 
with the railways, their bids fo nearly 
$300,000,000 on 7 erm notes na most 
lisadvantageous money mark t ar 
nough proof. But manufacturing and con 

i b ’ i ave i ) ) | 
‘ pre } ime proble i rau 
portation ympa Witt ie firm of 
Milliken Broth I ure 0 yrds led 
) ns l i fan extensive new 8 el- 
making plant, and of T " gnee 
remarked: 

rhe estimates for the ompietion of this 

eel plant were as usual exceeded, and In 
fact, exhausted the working capital This 
was in part supplied by the individual re- 
uurces of its principal stockholders, bu 

il remained inadequate The as- 
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ation. 


The 








e's comprise a plant, which, with the rea 
estate, machinery, and pl is valued at 
$7,250,000 I merchar supplies on 
hand of ali 59,000 mor 
About tl ua ff one million is in 
vested cons inder outstanding 
a 
It Ss me ssary only to add that compa 
nies and individuals in much stronger p 
yn were besieging the banks for a 
ymmodation at high rates, and that th 
equests of the steel manufacturers for the 
money which they needed could not be pro 
vided fo “Confession of insolven 
became inevitable 
I wil t once occur t m 1 that a 
‘ of imilar disa 
mero. industrial compani« n 19 ind 
for lewhat similar caus The C o 
lated Lake Superior Company 1 
making corporation, with a ipital ch 
f $100,000,000, which had paid a 7 per ce 
annual dividend on its $35,000,000 preferred 
shares up to the autumn of 1902, went into 
bankruptcy the next year through inability 
to bo yw $5,000,000. Other large manufa 
iring companies, which had been paying 
handsome dividends, reduced or ypped 
uch payments, and in some cast put a 
ish a ssment on the shareholders 
rder to raise working capital Such com 
panies learned then that it was neither a 
ife nor an easy way of doing business to 
t t to banks and the open money mar 
ket f ipital needed to conduct a « 
poration trad Necessarily, this prir 
ciple applied all the mo forcibly when 
tl capital thu used wa not i witl 
the proceeds of a dry goods merchant 
liscounted notes turned over! na N 
son, but was “tied up” in contracts often 
xt ling, like those for the Pennsylvania 
Railway New York terminals over a 
‘ of years The billion-dollar Steel 
Corporation itself learned a lesson by som 
bitt experiences in the money market of 
1903, and has since then pursued the po 
y of using the bulk of its huge earnings 
for improvements, extensions ind new 
construction, even when such policy necs 
itated the holding down of dividend in 
stead of paying them out with the reckl 


profusion of its earlier history 


It is probable that the hard knocks sus 

1 by the industrial companies in 1902 

are the chief reason for their generally 
much sounder position now This may 
n par, explain why trade activity and 
prices of products have not given way in 
the present tight money market as they 
lid four years ago, and it undoubtedly ex 
plains why the Milliken insolvency has not 


htened the financial 
that it 


frig community 


assumption points to a cond 


generally prevalent Nevertheless, it is 


pen to question whether a slackening in 
volun of trade, and in many direction " 
lowering of prices, will not turn out to 
be the only sure line of safety for indu y 
itself It is plain enough to the wayfar 
ing man where the consumer suffers, when 
the prices for rent and household neces 
aries have *gone up faster than his in 
come It is not always so obvious that 
the manufacturer may suffer in the same 
way, when the price of labor, capital, and 
materials has risen faster than the price 
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Convertible Bonds 


In the third editionof o ir O-page 
circular, entitled ‘‘Convertible 
Bonds,’’ we describe practically 
all of such investments now upon 
the market. In aldition, we ex 
plain why such bonds, when prop 
erly selected, are well regarded 
by conservative and 
also why they possess every pro 
bability of returning exception 
ally large profits, 

Properly selected investments 


investors, 


are based upon safety and income 
yield combined; in other words, 
minimum risk of principal 
maximum income return. 
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suse further injury unl we hasten to 
me to an understanding with Germany 
nd other countries that have followed in 
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